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PRICE * Ready-wired streamlined fitting 
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Note these extra features : 


* Modern tapered design—at home on every ceiling. %* Steel gear-tray with three cable entries and key- 
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Incorporating the lamp and lighting business of 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
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The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. M462¢ 
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New power stations operate at higher efficiencies because 


they are efficient at every stage. The lighting must 
also measure up to the same standard, in the Boiler 
House, Turbine Hall, Control Room and in _ the 
Switchgear, Pump and Motor areas, etc. Holophane 
Engineers have specialised in these applications and there 
are Holophane units designed to meet all requirements. 
The Nechells Turbine House, illustrated above, has 
Holophane High Bay units recessed in the cat-walks for 
easy maintenance, to provide seeing conditions of the same 
high standard as the modern architecture and equipment. 
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Recent Holophane installations 
in this country include:- 


Battersea ‘A’ and ‘B’ Power Stations, 
Carmarthen Bay Power Station, 
Drakelow Power Station, 

Hams Hall ‘A’ and ‘B’ Power Stations, 
Nechells Power Station, 

Isle of Grain Refinery Power Station, 
Llandarcy Refinery Power Station. 
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Artful Lighting 


HE title of these editorial remarks may be ambiguous, so let it be said that 

we use the words literally, as meaning artful lighting and not “stunt” 
lighting nor lighting achieved by any “low ” cunning—if that were possible. More 
and more to-day, emphasis is being put upon the art rather than the technology 
of lighting or, to be more explicit, upon the art of lighting to the satisfaction of the 
“whole man ”—that entity which we like to think is much more than a mere 
“seeing machine” and whose cup of happiness is short of full measure if the scenes 
that fill his visual field are not so pleasing as lighting might be designed to make 
them. It has been said that there are now practically no technical limitations to 
lighting, but what we need to do is to learn more about the kinds of lighting that 
bring “ positive pleasure ” to the whole man and then cultivate the art of devising 
such lightings. By all means let us do this: there is still something to learn about 
as well as much to achieve in lighting. If a few cynics hold that already there is 
too much “ballyhoo ” about lighting we need not take them too seriously. 
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Notes and News 


P ARTICIPATION in the AFE meeting at Tours 
at the beginning of June provided an opportunity to 
have a quick look at Belgium and France to see what 
has been going on in the last few years. 

Travelling by car, we used the car ferry terminal 
at Dover for the first time and were very impressed; 
by comparison the Gare de Transit at Calais is squalid. 
From Calais (pavé at its worst) we made for Ostend, 
where the autostrada provides a fast and comfortable 
route almost to the heart of Brussels. This 70-mile 
road is rather like a race track, but one reaches 
Brussels before monotony sets in and one gets careless. 


It was a pleasure to see Brussels again after an 
interval of 10 years, though so much reconstruction 
and work for the 1958 Exhibition is now going on 
that we did not see it at its best. Work had just begun 
on the construction of a number of vehicle tunnels 
on the boulevards, the first step being the removal of 
many of the trees, leaving the boulevards looking 
somewhat naked. We also visited the exhibition site 
which we remember as a very pleasant site of lawns, 
flower beds and trees between scattered exhibition 
buildings; at the moment vast new buildings are going 
up and mountains of earth and clay indicate that 
much will happen between now and April. 1958, when 
the exhibition is to open. It is obviously going to be 
a big show—and from what we heard, a good one. 
Incidentally, to accommodate the large number of 
visitors a number of super-motels, to put up a total 
of about 30.000 people at a time. are to be built; after 
the exhibition we understand that they will be dis- 
mantled and sold as complete furnished units as 
houses. 


We saw the floodlit Grand Place in Brussels, 
pictures of which were included in our recent Inter- 
national Random Review. The pictures were good 
but no picture can give a true impression of the skilful 
lighting of these Gothic and Flemish style buildings. 

From Brussels we went on to Paris. which we 
chose to enter via the Champs-Elysées in order to see 
the new street lighting which had been switched on a 
few days before. The new lighting, by a mixture of 
colour-corrected mercury and tungsten lamps, is posi- 
tively brilliant. There are lots of lamps but also lots 
of light on the road. Some specialists may find it 
glaring—we did not. By day the fluted steel columns, 
finished in a colour very similar to that of the barks 
of the trees, are inconspicuous—in fact, in only a few 
places can either the columns or lanterns be seen. We 


hope to say more about this installation in a later 
issue. We wonder whether the new lighting will cut 
down accidents—we saw three in one evening. 

Another noticeable change in Paris is the complete 
absence of noise from vehicle hooters—drivers noy 
flash their lights instead. The absence of hooter 
means that one can now hear the police whistles much 
better—as was demonstrated for our benefit. 

The AFE meeting in Tours will be dealt with in 
a subsequent issue, but we must mention the sound 
and light spectacles which we saw for the first time. 
We saw one at Tours which had been specially laid 
on for the conference and the standard productions 
at the chateaux of Chenonceaux and Chambord. The 
settings of these chateaux on the Loire are, of course, 
perfect. There must be many places in this country 
where similar spectacles could be arranged. We have 
always understood that the difficulty is in accom 
modating the audience. but the display at Tours was 
for quite a small audience (about 500) which was 
quite close to the building. It would seem to us that 
the possibilities of this form of entertainment have 
not yet been fully explored in this country. Its 
desirable that there should be a number of such 
spectacles within a reasonable area to attract visitors 
and we should not be surprised if one of these days 
a group of hard-up gentry do not get together and 
form a syndicate to produce sound and light 
spectacles and raise money for the upkeep of thei 
houses. 

The French certainly know how to lay on social 
functions. In addition to a number of receptions al 
which delegates partook of “vin d’honneur ” there 
was a dinner at the Chateau of Cheverny and a lunch 
to close the conference in the caves of the wine-grow- 
ing district of Vouvray which began at | p.m. and 
finished at 5 p.m. Considering the amount of wine 
that flowed at this closing function it was surprising 
that the many cars of delegates were driven away ! 
such a steady fashion. 

Final impressions of France were of the vas 
amount of reconstruction work, buildings and roads 
that is now going on. Many of the cities suffered ver) 
badly and there is still a lot of work to do, but every: 
where attractive blocks of flats. offices and shops att 
going up. 

Coming back through Bayeux we went to see tle 
famous tapestry, which is housed in a special room 
from which daylight is excluded, the room being !' 
entirely by indirect light from fluorescent lamps. 
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Tue board-room of a private bank 
ir Norway. (Architect : Roald Amundsen) 
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.E.S. Summer Meeting, 


For its fifth Summer Meeting the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society returned to the town which, eight years ago, 
welcomed it for the first of the series of meetings which 
have been held regularly every two years since then in 
different parts of the country. In June, 1948, the number 
of members and visitors present was a little over 300; last 
May the attendance was well over 400. As on past occasions 
there were a number of visitors from overseas; the countries 
thus represented were Australia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Eire, France, Finland, Germany, Holland, Poland, South 
Africa, Spain and Sweden. 

On Tuesday, May 8, the day before the business of the 
meeting began, many members took part in visits which had 
been arranged to three different types of industrial premises, 
viz., the clothing factories of Montague Burton, Ltd., the 
Nunroyd Mills of Messrs. J. J. L. and C. Peate of Guiseley 
and the glassworks of Glass Bulbs, Ltd. In the evening, 
members of the I.E.S. and visitors were entertained by the 
Mayor and Mayoress of Harrogate (Councillor R. J. Riley 
and Mrs. Riley) at the Royal Hall, the reception being 
followed by dancing. 

Next morning at 10 o'clock, the Summer Meeting was 
opened officially by the Mayor, who, as chairman of the 
Highways Committee of the Borough for many years, 
referred appreciatively ‘to the work of the Society. In his 
speech of thanks the President, Mr. A. G. Higgins, said that 
it gave them all great pleasure to return to Harrogate after 
such a comparatively short interval of time. 


Variety the Spice of Lighting 

The first technical session, which always follows immedi- 
ately after the opening ceremony, is traditionally devoted 
to a discourse of wide appeal and on this occasion Dr. J. W. 
Strange and Mr. H. Hewitt gave a very provocative and 
stimulating paper on “Light and Colour in Daily Life.” 
They said that in the past the lighting engineer had con- 
centrated on the provision of adequate illumination, rather 
than on lighting to create a scene that was interesting and 
pleasurable. Recent research had shown a need for greater 
variety in artificial lighting, not only variety in the level of 
illumination provided, but variety in the brightness pattern 
and in colour as well, and facility to vary the lighting with 
time, mood and occasion. They referred to stage lighting 
as an example of lighting deliberately designed to produce a 
pleasing effect. It was built up by providing first a suitable 
background, then a general illumination of the whole area 
and finally accent lighting on the objects or areas to be 
emphasised. Carrying these ideas into the domestic lighting 
field, a dining room could be treated by providing a decora- 
tive background (in the example shown, a window covered 
with a venetian blind lit from behind), general lighting of the 
room by, say, indirect light from a cornice, and accent 
lighting on the table by local lights or by reflector fittings 
giving direct downward light. 

In that part of their paper dealing with variety in colour, 
the authors made the unorthodox suggestion that deliberate 
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attempts should be made to provide an upward component 
of the light which differed in colour from the downward 
component and they showed a fluorescent lamp fitting which 
could be used for the purpose. The downward component 
would normally be a near white, while the upward com- 
ponent would be coloured to suit the decoration, or the 
function of the room, or the season of the year. They did 
not shrink from suggesting that in large interiors colour- 
changing apparatus might be installed. 

In another part of the paper the author dealt with the 
colour preferences of the user and mentioned some investiga- 
tions they had carried out with silica-coated tungsten lamps 
in which slight alterations in the colour of the light had been 
produced by introducing small quantities of pigment into 
the silica coating. They had found that small departures from 
the black-body locus on the chromaticity chart, if in the 
direction of a slightly pink tinge, were preferred for many 
purposes in spite of the fact that there was quite a per- 
ceptible change in the appearance of the complexion and 
of certain foods. 

No doubt many members of the audience were glad to 
hear the authors’ concluding remark that there was need 
for a sustained effort to educate the public in the positive 
pleasure which modern lighting could give. Not to ignore 
the other side of the picture, however, a whole section of 
the paper was devoted to a consideration of those factors 
which militated against the translation of ideas into 
reality. Under the heading “economics” there was a plea 
for less expensive fittings and the introduction of the reflec- 
tor fluorescent lamp was mentioned as a promising develop- 
ment along those lines. Structural and supply difficulties 
did much to retard the adoption of new lighting ideas. Many 
rooms still had only a single central point for lighting with, 
sometimes, the addition of one socket outlet. The authors 
urged that special equipment should be developed to take 
advantage of the ring-main system of wiring. They said, 
too, that there was a demand for recessed or semi-recessed 
fittings suitable for insertion in a ceiling with 7-in. joists 
and incorporating tungsten lamps used horizontally. 

After a summary of the paper had been given by Mr. 
Hewitt, with a demonstration on the stage of the way 1 
which nature provided variety in lighting, Dr. Strange acted 
as compére to an elaborate display of lighting possibilities. 
An unusual feature was the collaboration of three charm 
ing models who demonstrated a wide variety of different 
dresses as they appeared under various conditions of light- 
ing arranged in a set representing a living room in contem- 
porary style. 

After a coffee break, the large number of members 
present reassembled under the chairmanship of Mr. A. G. 
Penny, who called on Mr. J. M. Waldram to open the dis 
cussion. Mr. Waldram endorsed what the authors had said 
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about designing for the appearance of the visual field as a 
whole. The tools for doing this were now available; the 
lighting engineer could take as his starting point the desired 
appearance of the visual field and could work back from 
this to find out how the lighting system should be designed 
in order to produce this appearance. He said that the 
architect was eftcompassed about with rules and codes and 
inside the framework so constructed he produced a work 
of art. Similarly the illuminating engineer formulated 
niles and then within these rules the designer produced a 
pleasing effect. He made the point that ceilings were often 
too bright and said that modelling by top light was no 
modelling at all. Referring to the pink tinted lamps, he 
wondered whether these would give the results claimed 
because the eye had a way of adapting to the colour of the 
lighting in a room. He felt that colour should be in the 
decoration, not in the lighting. 

Mr. H. E. Bellchambers referred to the authors’ advocacy 
of the stage lighting approach and said that home lighting 
should be much more restrained than stage lighting. He 
thought that preferences in the choice of lamp colours were 
largely governed by the colour-rendering properties of the 
light. . 

Mr. C. J. King said that builders were far too parsimon- 
ious in the provision they made for lighting. Much propa- 
ganda was still needed if the occupier was to have an 
opportunity to enjoy good lighting in his home. 

Mr. J. G. Christopher welcomed the fact that the light- 
ing engineer now enjoyed much more freedom, freedom 
from the tyranny of the lumen per square foot and free- 
dom to select what colour he desired. 

Mr. F. Jackson pleaded for limitation in the number of 
colours of lamps, while Mr. Imrie-Smith referred to the 
diagram in the paper showing the amount of colour change 
which could be tolerated in the appearance of different 
foods. He said that people were especially critical about 
tea and about any food whose freshness they were accus- 
tomed to judge by its colour. 

Dr. Wellwood Ferguson said that in the realm of pictorial 
art colour was by no means enough; tonal values were even 
more important and he felt that the same applied to the 
design of the visual field. 

Mr. H. C. Weston advocated temporal as well as spatial 
diversity in lighting. Lack of change spelt boredom and 
4 system of lighting with gradual changes in intensity and 
in its directional characteristics might well be used. 

In his reply Dr. Strange agreed that colour, especially 
if of high saturation, should be used with caution and not 
overdone. He felt that the problems of the lighting 
designer were in many ways similar to those of the photo- 
grapher and that much might be learnt from a study of his 
techniques. 

Lighting the Small Factory 

At the technical session on Wednesday afternoon, the 
first paper was given by Mr. J. S. McCulloch, who set out 
0 compare, from the economic point of view, the relative 
oe of four different systems of lighting in a small 

ory. 

He said that in 1936 a company called the North-Eastern 
Trading Estates, Limited, had been set up to establish trad- 
ng estates somewhat similar to that developed at Slough 
ifter the 1914-18 war, the object being to relieve unemploy- 
ment by attracting light industry to the special area in the 
ees part of the country. The freehold of the property 
amar to the company, which built factories and rented 
‘hem to the occupiers. At the end of the war, in 1945, the 
Sompan } anticipated a great demand for factory accommo- 
‘ation and developed so-called “ standard ” factories of two 
‘Yes, on» with clerestory windows and the other with north- 
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lights. The floor area was in each case 24,000 sq. ft. and 
more than one of these units could be put together if larger 
premises were required. Fifty-two of these factories were 
built and the lighting installation was designed so as to pro- 
vide the tenants with a reasonable degree of flexibility as 
regards the type of lamp or fitting used and the value of 
illumination provided. The outlets were spaced 10 ft. by 
11 ft. 6 in. apart and the circuit arrangements were such 
as to allow up to 300 watts to be used at each point. By 
installing different sizes of tungsten lamps, or single or twin 
80-watt fluorescent lamps, an illumination ranging from 
about 8.5 to 32 Im/ft? could be provided. 

Using this standard unit as typical of a small factory, the 
author made a comparison between the costs of four different 
lighting systems, viz., (i) 300-watt tungsten lamps in industrial 
dispersive reflectors, (ii) 80-watt warm-white fluorescent lamps 
in enamelled metal trough reflectors suspended from a 
V.R.I. cable and conduit system, (iii) the same lighting 
units on a trunking system which provided additional space 
for small power wiring and (iv) 240-watt triple cold-cathode 
fluorescent lamps (warm-white) in enamelled metal troughs, 
using a conduit system. On an electricity tariff with a 
maximum demand charge, the overall cost of power depends 
on the number of lighting hours, and this, in turn, depends 
on whether one, two or three shifts are worked per day. 
Mr. McCulloch, taking a typical tariff, estimated the re- 
spective costs as 1.8d., 1.35d. and 1.1d. per unit. He then 
went on to give estimated figures for the annual cost of the 
installation, assuming an amortisation period of eight years. 
Finally he added the cost of lamp replacement, but not that 
of maintenance and cleaning, because, he said, this would 
be much the same for all systems in the case of compara- 
tively Jow buildings like the standard factory. 

A number of interesting conclusions could be drawn from 
the diagrams giving a comparison between the costs of the 
different systems for one-, two- or three-shift working. For 
a comparatively small number of burning hours the tung- 
sten installation was the cheapest : with the cost of electricity 
assumed in the paper, the limiting figure was 475 hours per 
annum, but any rise in the cost of electricity, or any further 
increase in the efficiency of the fluorescent Jamp, would re- 
duce this. Where the burning hours exceeded 500 per annum, 
the discharge lamp had no competitor. The cost of the cold- 
cathode fluorescent installation was found to be more than 
30 per cent. higher than that of an ordinary fluorescent lamp 
installation giving the same lumen output. 

The cost of the installation with trunking was found to 
be about 7 per cent. more than that of the conventional con- 
duit system. Considering, however, that it provided accom- 
modation for small power wiring, it might well be that in a 
shop containing rows of machine tools, the saving on power 
wiring would exceed this and the system would then prove 
advantageous on an overall cost basis. 

The discussion on Mr. McCulloch’s paper was opened 
by Mr. R. D. Green who regretted the omission of any 
reference to the I.E.E. Wiring Regulations and the LE.S. 
Code for Lighting in Buildings. He said that there was some 
objection to trunking in that it meant putting all one’s eggs 
in one basket. Did not the tenants of the factories described 
demand lighting systems to suit their individual needs ? 

Mr. C. Dykes Brown said that cold cathode lighting had 
been used in factories ever since 1937 and not only recently 
as implied by the author. Further, the useful life was well 
in excess of the 15,000 hours quoted. In fact the drop in 
efficiency was less than one lumen per watt between 15,000 
and 25,000 hours. There were now many miles of cold 
cathode tubing in different factory buildings. 

Mr. L. H. Hubble referred to the relative costs of trunk- 
ing and conduit and said that, in his experience, trunking 
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would break even for an average illumination of 20 im/ft?. 
Mr. S. Anderson doubted whether in fact the lighting trunk- 
ing was ever used for other wiring. 

Mr. B. C. Robinson asked if slotted reflectors were used 
to give some upward light and which colour was generally 
preferred in the case of fluorescent lamps, while Mr. A. 
Kallenbach of South Africa asked why H.R.C. fuses had 
been adopted instead of miniature circuit breakers. 

In his reply Mr. McCulloch said that trunking had the 
great advantage that alterations could be made very easily 
and it was not unusual to find that it carried the supply to 
low-power machines in factories of the type he had 
described. Slotted reflectors, he said, were not popular and, 
in fact, he had found that the light reflected upwards from 
floors and tables was usually quite sufficient to prevent any 
tunnel effect. The colour preferred was warm white, 
especially if numbers of girls were employed. With regard 
to H.R.C. fuses and miniature circuit breakers, Mr. 
McCulloch said that the latter were much more expensive, 
while the H.R.C. fuse was capable of doing a very good job. 


Criticism, Constructive not Captious 


After Mr. McCulloch’s paper, two prominent members 
of the Electrical Contractors’ Association, Mr. Mortimer 
Hawkins and Mr. C. J. Veness, made a forceful plea for 
more consideration from the designer and manufacturer of 
lighting fittings. Their paper, entitled ‘“ A Critical Analysis 
of Lighting Equipment and Its Maintenance,” was not, 
however, a succession of grumbles; it contained much useful 
comment and made a number of suggestions for improve- 
ment, some of them sheer practical common sense, others 
probably impracticable. They made a shrewd hit when they 
said that, while much lip-service was paid to the need for 
adequate maintenance, some manufacturers gave “far too 
much thought for to-day and far too little for to-morrow.” 

The authors said that to a contractor “ maintainable ” 
meant “ get-at-able ” and easy accessibility of all parts that 
might need attention or renewal was of the first importance. 
This point was made over and over again when giving 
specific instances of difficulties which could readily be 
avoided. The location of the control gear for a fluorescent 
lamp was one example. The work of the maintenance 
electrician could be made much simpler if the whole 
assembly could be removed to ground level by simply with- 
drawing a disconnecting plug. Starters should never be 
mounted so that it was necessary to remove the lamp, or 
any other component, in order to get at them. Further, 
they should protrude sufficiently to enable them to be 
gripped securely. 

The bi-pin cap came in for a great deal of criticism. 
The pins, it was alleged, were very easily damaged once the 
lamp was unwrapped and good contact was not as easy to 
establish as with a bayonet cap and holder, with the result 
that there was more likelihood of radio interference, 
especially in fringe areas. 

More standardisation was urged in widely different 
matters, ranging from the distances between suspension 
centres to the colours of fluorescent lamps. The multipli- 
city of colours now on the market was condemned as quite 
unnecessary. When a new lamp was introduced, with 
colour-rendering properties similar to those of an existing 
lamp, the latter should be discontinued. Power factor 
correction capacitors and chokes should have standardised 
physical dimensions, fixing centres and positions of ter- 
minals, so that revlacement did not involve the mainten- 
ance man in carrying a multitude of spares. 

The authors then went on to consider different aspects, 
including the cost, of regular maintenance and cleaning in 
order to ensure satisfactory conditions. In factories where 
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there was regular maintenance, they said, the frequency of 
cleaning varied from two to four times a year. Group 
replacement of fluorescent lamps was not widely adopted. 
Four examples, two with regular maintenance and two 
in which the maintenance was carried out only when a need 
arose, were analysed ‘in some detail. In a small factory 
with 20 reflectors housing twin 80-watt fluorescent lamps, 
in service for 4,200 hours per annum, quarterly cleaning 
and annual re-lamping cost £45 15s. a year. The re-lamp- 
ing period was fixed after trial over a period of 15 months, 
when it was found that the illumination had fallen to two- 
thirds of its initial value. The second example was a small 
store, the display windows of which were lighted for 5,100 
hours a year by 30 tungsten and 16 fluorescent lamps. Here 
cleaning was monthly, and re-lamping quarterly for the 
tungsten and annually for the fluorescent lamps. The 
annual cost was £62. It was estimated that if mirrored 
spotlamps had been used, the annual cost would have gone 
up to £94, 

Among the conclusions set out in the final section of the 
paper, perhaps the most challenging was the suggestion 
that, because the design and quality of lighting fittings, 
especially fluorescent fittings, had an important effect on 
maintenance costs, manufacturers should keep more closely 
in touch with the Technical Committee of the E.C.A. At 
the same time, selling the idea of organised maintenance 
wasa responsibility of the industry as a whole; the user must 
be brought to accept the principle that organised cleaning 
of fittings was no less necessary than the regular cleaning 
of floors. 

Opening the discussion, Dr. H. H. Ballin expressed some 
doubt whether the extra expense involved in the adoption 
of the authors’ suggestions could always be justified. On 
the standardisation of control gear he said that this was 
not in the hands of the manufacturer; customers frequently 
demanded different shapes and sizes for various purposes. 
Similar considerations applied to the standardisation of the 
colours of fluorescent lamps; if a maker attempted to with- 
draw a lamp of some particular colour, there was always 4 





demand from customers that it should remain available. 
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He endorsed the authors’ advocacy of planned maintenance 
and group replacement but he felt that the contractor was 
in a far better position than the manufacturer to carry out 
the very necessary education of consumers in this matter. 

Mr. A. H. Olson agreed with Dr. Ballin’s last remark but 
said that it was also necessary for the contractor to see that 
his personnel were educated to deal with the greater com- 
plications of modern lighting equipment. 

Mr. R. V. Mills gave the results of some comparative 
tests on fittings by different manufacturers, while Mr. J. K. 
Frisby said that the manufacturers were only too anxious 
to make starters obsolete, and he asked that contractors 
should give this policy their support. 

Mr. G. E. Kemp asked manufacturers of fluorescent lamps 
to bear in mind that there were still locajities where the 
supply voltage was 200 with, sometimes, large variations. 
He pointed out that the ventilated fitting sometimes caused 
a black patch on the ceiling above it. 

Mr. R. A. Marryat, President of the Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Association, said that there were fittings on the market 
which met ali the authors’ criticisms, but these refinements 
had to be paid for. In very many cases, the saving on 
maintenance made the extra cost of the fittings very well 
worth while. 

Mr. S. Anderson pointed out that fittings were designed 
to fulfil their function of distributing the light from the lamp 
and not primarily for easy maintenance, while Mr. C. Hughes 
gave the history of the bi-pin cap, the whole blame for which 
he put on the United States. 

In his reply to the discussion Mr. Veness said that any 
reputable contractor saw to it that his maintenance staff 
was properly trained. On the extent to which large con- 
cerns adopted group replacement, he referred his questioner, 
Mr. G. F. Bedford, to the paper by Robinson and Strange, 
given before the Society not very long ago. 

On the Wednesday evening a display of new lighting 
equipment was opened at the Majestic Hotel by Dr. J. W. T. 
Walsh, President of the International Commission on 
Illumination. The display remained open during the follow- 
ing day. (A report on the exhibits is included in this issue.) 

On the Thursday morning delegates took part in visits 
to Rowntree and Co. Ltd. at York, Hailwood and Ackroyd 
Ltd. at Morley, and J. Cawthra and Co. Ltd. at Bradford. 


Lighting Developments in Germany 

At the session on Thursday afternoon Prof. L. Schneider, 
a Past President of the German Lichttechnische Gesellschaft, 
gave a most interesting account of recent developments in 
lighting in his country. His lecture was plentifully illustrated 
with a large number of slides of fittings and installations. 

He began by pointing out that the lines of development 
of any branch of technology in a country were, to a con- 
siderable extent, conditioned by non-technical matters, such 
as economics, or the existence in that country of highly 
developed craftsmanship in some particular field. He 
adduced as an example the preference in Germany for 
the use of giass rather than plastics for lighting fittings. 
There were two reasons for this, first a long-established tradi- 
tion of craftsmanship in glass and, second, the economic 
factor, which made plastics suitable only for large-scale mass 
production. A second example was street lighting. In 
Germany streets were generally of moderate width and over- 
head suspension was largely used, with the result that there 
was no need to use janterns with highly directional distribu- 
tions. As regards light sources, the use of the H.P.M.V. 
lamp with fluoreseent bulb was growing rapidly. It was 
replacing both the mercury-tungsten lamp and the ordinary 
fluorescent lamp. 

Prof. Schneider showed some slides of modern decora- 
tive fittings in glass and said that a number of these had been 
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produced under the direction of a specialist in incustria| 
design, Prof. Wagenfeld. The principal object was to obtain 
adequate diffusion of the light while avoiding the deadnex 
of a Jarge area of featureless opal glass. An interesting line 
of development was the two-piece fitting in which the inne; 
element was of opal glass to provide the diffusion, while 
the outer clear glass bowl was decorated with a design which 
added interest and individuality. 

For office lighting, said the lecturer, the fluorescent lamp 
was the most popular source. Fittings were arranged parallel 
to the window wall, and illumination values of 25 Im/ft 
or over were usual. The so-called “ corner fitting,” mounted 
at the junction of the wall with the ceiling, was becoming 
popular because it left the room with an air of spaciousness, 
although the efficiency was lower than that of the ordinary 
suspended fitting. 

Professor Schneider had little to say about school light- 
ing, but with regard to shops he declared that the introduc. 
tion of the fluorescent lamp had caused a revolution in con- 
struction by abolishing the light well. Artificial lighting was 
used all day, with the twofold result of improved load factor 
and increased connected load and he gave figures to 
illustrate this point, based on information relating to two 
large stores in Wiesbaden. A further result was that because of 
the additional floor space made available in this way it was 
possible to construct arcades on the ground floor and these 
were now sometimes provided with radiant heating to induce 
the passer-by to linger, especially in inclement weather. The 
arrangement of the lighting in the selling space depended 
very much on the nature of the interior and on the class of 
shop, while various devices were used to achieve special 
results. Among the matters mentioned in connection with 
shop-window lighting was the growing popularity of the 
reflector spotlight lamp. 

The design of lecture rooms, said Professor Schneider, 
was largely dominated by the acoustics, and the lighting. 
like the air-conditioning, had to be designed to fit in with the 
form of construction dictated by the acoustical expert 
Matters were different in the cinema and the theatre, where 
the lighting had to be designed to create a suitable atmo- 
sphere. Cold-cathode tubes were very widely used, as 
pleasing designs could be made up with them, and, used with 
dimmers, they lent themselves to the production of attractive 
lighting effects. One ingenious device in a theatre of moder 
construction was a large central lighting fitting which, when 
the auditorium was darkened, could become a platform for 
projectors used to light the apron stage. 

Church lighting, said the lecturer, was always a difficull 
problem. So much had to depend on the style of architecture 
and on whether it was an Evangelical or a Catholic church 
He showed slides of some very fine examples, particular!) 
one of a Catholic church of modern design in which a copy o! 
the famous Isenheim altar was flooded with light from 
concealed fittings. 

After a brief reference to the festive lighting of streets 
and shopping areas, Professor Schneider devoted the rest o! 
his lecture to the lighting of railways and goods yards. The 
illumination provided in passenger coaches had recently bee! 
more than doubled and the lighting of platforms was being 
correspondingly improved. A new trough fitting for 
fluorescent lamps, giving an asymmetrical light distribution 
had been developed. A new trough fitting for the lighting 
of goods yards by fluorescent lamps was also being used. 
especially in smaller yards where large centralised flood: 
lighting on high towers was too expensive. 

At the invitation of the President, M. Jean J. Chappat 
of Paris, opened the discussion. He said that Professo! 
Schneider’s paper was of particular value because ! 
described recent lighting developments in a country wher 
the conditions were closer to those in Western Europ 
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generally than were the conditions in a country like the 
United States. He mentioned that in France it was only 
recently that fluorescent lighting had been permitted in 
schools, but it was now being quite widely used. With regard 
to shop lighting he said that the “ Rotterdam” ceiling was 
not popular in France. He asked if there had been any 
difficulties in shops due to the colour of the light from 
fluorescent lamps. Professor Schneider had not mentioned 
home lighting and he wondered whether fluorescent was 
much used and, if so, what colour the housewife generally 
preferred. Turning to public lighting, he said that the colour- 
corrected mercury lamp was widely employed and for the 
new lighting of the Champs-Elysées it was being blended 
with tungsten. He concluded by giving members of the IE.S. 
a cordial invitation to the forthcoming meetings of the 
Association Francaise des Eclairagistes at Tours. 

Mr. H. E. G. Watts thought that the simple street lighting 
fitting shown by Professor Schneider would have to be used 
at very close spacing, while Mr. T. L. Robinson asked what 
form of lighting was generally used in secondary roads. 

Mr. A. H. Nash mentioned some of the virtues of the 
black ceiling. He wondered whether there was any tendency 
for glass reflectors to replace mirror spotlamps in shop 
windows. 

Mr. McGibbon, quite naturally, displayed considerable 
interest in railway lighting. He asked whether it was planned 
to make the use of fiuorescent universal in rolling stock or 
whether it would be confined to international trains. He 
wondered what was the efficiency of the conversion from 
direct to alternating current. With regard to the servicing 
of the lamps mounted at 33 to 36 ft. in marshalling yards, 
he asked whether the ladders were fixed or whether thev 
were carried by servicing personnel, a practice which would 
not be permitted in Great Britain. 


Lighting Economics 


The President said that both Professor Schneider and Mr. 
Havelka would reply in writing to the discussions on their 
respective papers. He then called upon Mr. J. Havelka, 
director of the National Lighting Laboratories of Czecho- 
slovakia, to present his paper on “ Some Aspects of Efficient 
and Economical Industrial Lighting in Czechoslovakia.” 
After a reference to the long-established glass industry in 
Bohemia and to the fact that, before the war, Czechoslovakia 
had been the secretariat country of the C.LE. on diffusing 
glassware, the author said that since the war the demand for 
electrical power, both for factories and in rural areas, had 
Increased so rapidly that many néw power stations had had 
to be built and there had been considerable load shedding. 
It had therefore become very important to find out how a 
given illumination could be provided most efficiently. 

Mr. Havelka then described a number of investigations 
which had been made with this object in view. The first was 
concerned with the optimum operating conditions for tung- 
sten lamps and comparative costs of a megalumen-hour from 
lamps of different ratings when run at different voltages were 
obta'ned. Another investigation was carried out to determine 
the most economical intervals for cleaning lamps and fittings 
and the author showed a number of depreciation curves for 
buildings in which different kinds of work were carried on. 
A compzrison had been made, too, between individual and 
group replacement of lamps. 

Fluorescent lighting, said Mr. Havelka, was extensively 
used in ‘he many new factories which had been built since 
the war. 2nd an attempt had been made to find out what 
Was the most efficient way of arranging the lamps. The 
*Xperimests had been carried out in an empty room in a 
new factory. Lamps were mounted in different ways on a 
grid whi. : could be raised or lowered at will. Four arrange- 
ments were tried, viz., continuous rows, rows with gaps, a 
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staggered system and a square system. The first of these 
was found to be the most economical, while the worst was 
the arrangement in squares. An auxiliary system of reduced 
lighting by tungsten lamps was often provided. This could 
be used for moving about when work was not in progress 
anc the full lighting was not required. 

On street lighting, Mr. Havelka pointed out that the 
temperature out of doors sometimes fell to between —5 and 
— 10 deg. F., so that starting could present difficulties in the 
case of fluorescent lamps of the standard type, and this was 
the only type at present being manufactured in Czecho- 
slovakia. A special lantern had therefore been designed for 
fluorescent street lighting. 

At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Havelka put on the 
screen a number of pictures of lighting installations. These 
showed home lighting, the lighting of shops, banks and indus- 
trial premises generally, and examples of decorative lighting, 
including the illumination of the very fine Magna Aula in 
the University of Prague. 

Mr. A. G. Penny, opening the discussion, said that the 
Study of the most economical method of producing the 
illumination required for a particular task was a very im- 
portant matter. He pointed out, however, that if a tungsten 
lamp was much under-run to increase the burning hours, 
mechanical breakage became an important factor on deter- 
mining the actual life of the lamp. In the other direction, 
with too short a life, the necessity for frequent replacement 
had a considerable nuisance value. In this country there was 
a tendency for lamps to become cheaper and power dearer, 
and so the most economical life tended to become shorter. 

Mr. J. M. Waldram said that it was not legitimate to 
balance maintenance costs against power costs unless the 
loss of light by depreciation was, in fact, made up for by 
using more lamps and therefore more power. What gener- 
ally happened was that the iliumination was reduced, but 
the cost of the power remained unaltered. He felt that 
installation life was as important as jamp life. Prof. 
Schneider had pointed out that it was uneconomical to use 
fluorescent lamps in most schools because of the very short 
period of use during a vear and the correspondingly very 
long installation life. The economics of group replacement 
must depend on the extent to which all Jamps had approxi- 
mately the same life. 

Mr H. F. Stephenson said that some of the depreciation 
curves showed a very large drop in efficiency and he asked 
whether the effect of deterioration of the lamp had been 
included and whether any work had been done on the 
separate factors contributing to depreciation. He had found 
that depreciation was much less with open fittings than with 
closed-top fittings, because with the former much of the dirt 
was carried away by the convection currents. 


Annual Dinner 

On the Thursday evening the annual dinner, which was 
followed by dancing until 1 a.m., took place at the Majestic 
Hotel. 

The toast of “ The Society ” was proposed by Dr. J. W. T. 
Walsh, President of the International Commission on Illum- 
ination. Dr. Walsh said that he had been a little hesitant 
at accepting the invitation to propose the toast to the 
Society of which he had been a member for some 40 
years. He spoke, however, not as a member but as Presi- 
dent of the C.I.E. and in view of the Society’s long and 
proud record in support of the National Illumination Com- 
mittee of Great Britain he found this an easy task. The 
Society was one of the four founder bodies of the N.LC. in 
1913 and had continued its support ever since. The Inter- 
national Commission is dependent upon the work of the 
various national committees and therefore the LE.S. was 
playing a very important part in international co-operation 
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in lighting. The Society has from its very beginning been 
internationally minded and authors and visitors from over- 
seas are always a feature of the Society’s meetings. In con- 
clusion Dr. Walsh expressed the gratitude of the Inter- 
national Commission on Illumination to the Society for its 
help in the past and said it was confident of similar help 
in the future. 

Replying to Dr. Walsh, the President said: Few Presi- 
dents of this Society can have had so pleasurable an 
experience as I have to-night in responding to the toast so 
delightfully proposed by Dr. Walsh. For it must be almost 
unique that one of the most distinguished members of a 
society should in another very distinguished capacity pro- 
pose its health. Dr. Walsh is one of our honorary members 
and the only person to have been elected twice to the office 
of President of the Society. His renown is acknowledged 
both in this country and internationally and to-night he 
comes to us as President of the International Commission on 
Illumination and in so doing greatly honours us. 

You will have observed that our Summer Meeting Com- 
mittee has arranged for our menu and toast list to be suitably 
embellished with quotations from eminent literary authori- 
ties—and others—and this brings to my mind an occasion 
some 27 years ago when I was still at school and took part 
in a notable performance of “ Twelfth Night,” which I now 
believe is regarded by certain American researchers to be 
one of Francis Bacon’s plays written by Christopher Mar- 
lowe for a certain William Shakespeare. My brother, I 
remember, was very aptly cast in the role of Sir Toby 
Belch and I took the part of that conceited ass Malvolio. 
One of the lines I had to say was this: “Some are born 
great, some achieve greatness and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” In this terse phrase Sir Toby and his 
companions sought to summarise for Malvolio all of the 
paths to eminence, and I wonder by which of these avenues 
our Society has reached its present undoubtedly eminent posi- 
tion. If we reflect for a moment upon the people who were 
responsible for its creation, notably those stalwarts Gaster 
and Dow aided and abetted by such worthy gentlemen as 
Silvanus Thompson, Trotter, Haydn Harrison, the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe, Sir Herbert Parsons and Sir Francis 
Goodenough, I think we would agree that if it was not 
born great at least it had a flying start. 

And what of its achievements? Dr. Walsh has already 
spoken of its very considerable contribution and reputation 
interiationally. It has grown in the space of 46 years from 
a small enthusiastic membership of a few hundred to a mem- 
bership, still tremendously enthusiastic, of some 2,500. It 
has '7 Centres and Groups in Great Britain and one in 
South Africa, most of them in a very healthy and vigorous 
condition and all of them served by a nucleus of very hard- 
working and keen honorary officers. While speaking of 
Centres and Groups, I should like to take this opportunity 
of saying how much my wife and I have enjoyed our visits 
to them. We are sorry that we were unable to visit them 
all but we went to as many as we could, and everywhere 
we were very warmly received and were extremely impressed 
with the keen and friendly spirit that exists in them. They 
make a very real contribution to the service the Society 
renders to the lighting industry and to the community at 
jarge. We acknowledge with gratitude the support we have 
always received from the lighting industry, and yet I would 
ask for more, for I am sure that with further support the 
Society could, and would, as the Americans say, “Go 
places” and continue to achieve even greater eminence to 
the benefit not only of itself but also of the lighting industry 
and society generally. 

And now as to the third avenue. Here I would recall 
that the Shakespearian use of English is a little different 
from our present use, and in place of “ greatness thrust upon 
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them” I would say “ greatness bestowed on them.” | re. 
call the encouragement we have received in recent years from 
lectures by Lord Adrian and Sir Harold Spencer Jones, ang 
next year we are to have Sir Lawrence Bragg. Further, we 
have had papers presented to us by eminent specialists from 
other countries. I could not possibly name them all, but there 
come to my mind Dr. Ward Harrison and Mr. Logan from 
America, M. Chappat from France, Mr. Kalff from Holland, 
Mr. Folker from Sweden, and to-day we have had Professor 
Schneider from Germany and Mr. Havelka from Czecho. 
slovakia. Finally we have been toasted by the President of 
the International Commission on Illumination. Surely great. 
ness has been bestowed upon us in ample measure. 

Dr. Walsh, you have both delighted and encouraged is 
with the cordial terms in which you have proposed this 
toast, and I thank you most sincerely; and you, ladies and 
gentlemen, for the enthusiastic way in which you have re- 
ceived it. 

The toast of “The Guests” was proposed by Mr. H. G. 
Campbell, Chairman of the Summer Meeting Committee, 
who, in addition to welcoming the guests, also said how 
pleased the Society was to receive so many visitors from 
overseas countries. The reply was made by the Mayor of 
Harrogate, Councillor Robert J. Riley, who expressed his 
appreciation not only of the hospitality of the Society but 
also of the very good work done by its members. 

On the conclusion of the speeches the President 
announced that the winner of the Dow Golf Competition 
which had been held during the meeting was Mr. A. D. $. 
Atkinson to whom he presented the cup. The President also 
announced that the competition had raised the sum of £10 
for charity and he congratulated the organisers of the com- 
petition on their efforts. 
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Sodium or Mercury for Street Lighting ? 

At the technical session on Friday morning the first paper 
was that by Mr. H. M. Ferguson and Mr. W. R. Stevens on 
the “ Relative Brightness of Coloured Light Sources.” This 
described work carried out at Wembley with the object o! 
discovering why so many drivers expressed a preference, in 
quite general terms, for sodium street lighting. Attempts 
to analyse this preference by closer questioning were very 
inconclusive, as the reasons given ranged so widely. The 
authors therefore organised experiments, both laborator) 
and full-scale, designed to break down the overall effect into 
its components. 

In the laboratory they asked observers to judge the 
relative brightness of two flashed areas, one giving mercut) 
light and the other sodium, when the luminances were of the 
order of that of a street lantern viewed in the direction 0! 
maximum intensity. They found that when the luminances 
were equal, 80 per cent. of observers thought the mercur) 
was brighter, or more dazzling, and not until the luminance 
of this surface had been reduced to about one third wert 
the observers about equally divided as to which looked 
brighter. It was found, too, that the form of the flashed 
area had no noticeable effect on the observers’ judgments. 

A similar experiment in which both mercury and sodiut 
were compared with tungsten gave results in accord wil! 
the mercury-sodium comparison. For equal dazzle the rat’ 
of the luminance in tungsten light to that in sodium ligh! 
was about 0.5, while the ratio for mercury and tungsten wé 
about 0.8. The product, 0.4, was sufficiently close to th 
figure of 0.3 obtained directly for the experiments to b& 
regarded as giving concordant results. 

At much lower values of luminance, the disparity betwee" 
mercury and sodium of equal luminance was found 
diminish, until at about 100 ft.-lamberts or less there was, § 
anything, a tendency to consider the sodium the brighter. 
The full-scale experiments were made on a single straigh 
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The speakers at the dinner. Dr. J. W. T. Walsh (President, International Commission on Illumination), the President, Mr. Guy Campbell 
and the Mayor of Harrogate, Councillor Robert J. Riley. 


Dr. J. W. T. Walsh opening the Display of 
Lighting Equipment. 


Mr. J. J. Chappat (France), Mrs. J. Lillo, Mme. Chappat 
and Mr. J. Lillo (Spain). 
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stretch of roadway, one half of which was lit by four 
mercury lanterns and the other by four sodium lanterns. 
The observers, placed between the two systems, could com- 
pare them by looking first at one and then at the cther. They 
were asked to state which they preferred, which they thought 
more glaring, which seemed to give a brighter road surface, 
or one more uniform in brightness, which gave better seeing 
conditions, and so on. 

The mercury installation could be varied so as to give 
four values of intensity for comparison with the sodium 
which remained constant throughout. It was interesting to 
notice that, again, the mercury was judged to be brighter 
until its intensity had, in fact, been reduced to about 60 per 
cent. of that of the sodium. A similar ratio gave equality 
of glare, taking the average of all observers. On the other 
hand preferences were equally divided for a ratio much 
nearer unity (actually about 0.9) so that evidently glare did 
not exert an overwhelming influence on the preference 
expressed for one system or the other. 

This rather unexpected result caused the authors to look 
for some other explanation for the undoubted fact that most 
drivers would insist that they felt happier when driving in 
a sodium installation. Their conclusion was an interesting 
one. They pointed out that the bulk of sodium street 
lighting had been installed during the last 10 years, whereas 
much of the mercury lighting met with was pre-war and of a 
considerably lower standard, with longer spacing. In 
general, too, sodium lanterns had a much lower luminance 
and a rather higher flux emission in the lower hemisphere 
than mercury lanterns with the same maximum intensity. 
Thus the differences between the mercury and sodium 
lanterns in current use would be enough to explain the wide- 
spread preference for sodium lighting, quite apart from the 
fact that mercury lanterns tended to appear brighter than 
sodium lanterns of the same luminance. 

The authors tried to get the views of members of their 
audience by distributing voting papers just before the meet- 
ing began. The results showed that 80 per cent. of the 
50 voters preferred a sodium installation, while 83 per cent. 
found mercury more glaring. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. A. W. Christie, of 
the Road Research Laboratory, who said that he felt the 
number of observers used during the experiments was too 
small, having regard to the fact that some of the important 
effects to be judged were rather subtle. Both the glaring 
effect and the revealing power increased with the amount 
of light on the road, so that any benefit or the reverse was 
a balance between these two opposing factors. A com- 
parison of the results shown in Fig. 15(b) with previous 
work by Hopkinson seemed to indicate that the observers 
were not looking at the road surface. It would appear that 
the type of light source used should be related to the nature 
of the road surface or vice versa. An analysis at the labora- 
tory of the accident statistics for new mercury and sodium 
installations showed no significant difference. 

Mr. H. R. Ruff said he had found that adaptation had 
a marked effect on observers’ preferences. He mentioned 
too, some comparisons of the two lights using different 
types of distribution on a road lighted to Group A stan- 
dard. There seemed to be better definition with sodium 
light and he attributed this to the simpler brightness pattern 
given by a monochromatic light as compared with a light 
which could show up colour differences as well. 

After further discussion, in which Mr. F. H. Pulver- 
macher tried to ascribe everything to psychological pheno- 
mena, while Mr. T L. Robinson inquired whether the road 
surfaces were wet or dry and Mr. Greenaway Brown asked 
whether the authors had found any glare from fluorescent 
lamps, Mr. J. G. Holmes said it was time to get back to the 
subject of the paper. This was not street lighting but the 
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apparent brightness of coloured lights, and he pointed oy 
that at high values of luminance a red light became leg 
saturated and tended to appear orange. 

Mr. J. M. Waldram asked how the results were to be 
interpreted. The authors were dealing with subjective 
phenomena and it would be quite wrong to conclude, for 
example, that mercury light was three times as glaring a 
sodium light. 

In his reply to the discussion Mr. Stevens agreed that the 
number of observers was small. Even so the experiments 
had been costly. The surfaces, he said, were usually damp 
and the weather frequently unpleasant. 


A Designer on Decorative Lighting 

The last paper to be presented at the meeting was ver 
different from those that had gone before it, dealing, as it 
did, not with the technicalities of lighting but with intangibles, 
Mr. D. W. Durrant, whose article “ By Candlelight ” of just 
over a year ago will be well remembered by readers of 
Light and Lighting, considered the designer’s approach 
to decorative lighting, taking for granted that the techni- 
calities of the subject were already familiar to his audience. 

Starting from the basic proposition that lighting was an 
integral part of interior decoration, the author examined the 
approach of a designer when dealing with a known interior 
and compared it with the problems facing the designer 
of fittings for general use. He said that, in spite of the 
essential unity of any successful solution to a lighting 
problem, it was necessary to break it down into components, 
realising that these were often closely interrelated. Such 
a solution should meet the needs it was created to satisfy, it 
should be aesthetically harmonious, create the right atmo- 
sphere and be within the budget. A successful solution 
would also give its creator personal satisfaction. The 
designer of a lighting fitting which would figure in a cata- 
logue had other conditions to take into account. Such a 
fitting might go into many different types of interiors and 
even for any one interior, different individuals would show 
preferences for different designs. 

To meet these situations the designer had certain 
resources at his disposal. First and foremost was his personal 
ability. As an artist he would appreciate form, texture, con- 
trast pattern and the play of light and shade, and composi. 
tion. Then he had the legacy of the past to inspire and 
influence him, while finally there was a mass of scientific 
knowledge available to him in published form. 

Turning to trends in design, Mr. Durrant said that colour 
was now being used much more boldly than in the past 
Many lighting fittings were available which could be used 
as an accent in a general colour scheme to remove it from 
the conventional. As regards form, lightness and neatness 
were the contemporary virtues and basic shapes tended to 
become simpler. The vogue for pure functionalism had 
passed and ornament was being used again, but proper!) 
restrained and not overdone. A better appreciation of ligh! 
and shade was contributing almost as much as colour to the 
creation of interest in interior lighting schemes and indirect 
lighting was practically dead. Contrast, too, was being 
consciously employed to create interest and avoid an impres 
sion of flatness. 

Mr. Durrant showed a good-humoured appreciation 0! 
the special difficulties met with in lighting the home. He 
pointed out that there could be little or no unity when, 
apart from the inevitable wedding presents, the furnishing 
consisted of pieces bought over a period of years by differ 
ent members of the family. He also showed a toleratl 
attitude to the searchers after novelty who used craft materials 
for lampshades and metal reflectors which were so small 
that they burnt your fingers. 

(Continued on page 205) 
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Lighting Equipment at 


Details of lighting equipment 
shown in the Display at the L.E.S. 
Summer Meeting. The purpose of 
the Display was to show equipment 
produced during the last two years 
or equipment which would other- 
wise be of interest to those 
attending the meeting. 


Group 1.—Light Sources 

Tue A.E.I. LAMP AND LIGHTING Co. Ltp.: An electro- 
luminescent panel operating from a low voltage D.C. supply. 
Electroluminescent panels normally require an A.C. 
supply voltage of 100-500 volts at a frequency of 50-3,000 
rycles/sec. By means of an experimental transistor oscil- 
lator shown, a panel is supplied at 200 volts, 200 cycles/sec. 
irom a 9-volt grid bias battery. The power consumption 
of the panel demonstrated was 1/25 watt which produced 
4a green luminescence of sufficient intensity for indication 
purposes. 

A.E.I. also showed a high-pressure mercury vapour 
lamp, using new phosphors and giving a much improved 
colour rendering. While the MBF iamps are not intended 
to compete with the fluorescent lamp (MCF) they are 
sufficiently improved as to make them much more accept- 
able for many industrial and street lighting applications. It 
has been possible to reduce the size of the outer envelope 
and in the larger sizes (250 and 400-watt) a new and 
robust lamp construction is used. The arc tube is of fused 
silica having at each end a large and solid electrode 
assembly. The hermetic seals carrying current to the elec- 
trodes are robust and are designed to carry continuously a 
steady current of at least three times the normal starting 
current. 

Also demonstrated by A.E.I. was the reflection fluores- 
cent lamp which has recently been introduced by a number 
of lamp manufacturers. 

CROMPTON PARKINSON, LTD.: 400 and 250-watt mercury 
lamps of a construction which eliminates wire frame suspen- 
sion of the inner tube by supporting it between two asbestos 
cushions positioned by flared tubes integral with the outer 
protective bulb. The asbestos pads act as mechanical and 
thermal buffers between the inner tube and the supports to 
provide increased robustness, cleaner lines and higher main- 
tained efficiency. The two lamps demonstrated showed 
conditions when new and the lack of bulb blackening after 
4,000 hours’ use. Dimensions and outer shape are standard 
'0 achieve complete interchangeability with older types. 

_THE GENERAL ELectric Co. Lrp.: The 5 ft. 50-watt 
slim fluorescent lamp designed specially for showcase light- 
ing though equally suitable for all situations in which a 
lamp of small diameter is necessary. With its diameter of 
only 1 ir. this lamp is easily concealed behind a narrow 
lintel or pelmet. It is available in natural colour, which 
gives goo! colour-rendering properties, allied with a pleasing 
effect in showcase lighting. The choice of wattage rating 
has enas!ed a high efficiency to be realised. 

The G.E.C. also showed the 140-watt integral sodium 
lamp v'ich represents a major advance in discharge tube 
design. Capable of directly replacing the well-known 
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detachable jacket type, these lamps are at least 10 per cent. 
higher in luminous efficiency. The new, larger bore arc 
tube enables a lower current density to be employed, as heat 
losses by radiation are minimised by the use of concentric 
glass shields which enclose the arc tube. The complete 
assembly is held within the outer exhausted envelope by a 
resilient mounting. The integral construction reduces the 
number of vulnerable glass surfaces, provides no dead air 
space to trap moisture and dirt, and is free from humidity 
effects. 

An experimental 400-watt mercury reflector lamp was 
shown by the G.E.C. Ltd. This lamp has a quartz inner 
of 400 watts rating of the same pattern as that used in the 
400-watt MBF/U fluorescent mercury lamp. A _ roughly 
parabolic contour is chosen for the upper reflecting surface 
of the bulb, which has a thin layer of aluminium internally 
deposited. Some additional diffusion is provided by light 
etching of the crown. Reflector type lamps are particularly 
applicable to dirty situations as the efficiency of the reflector 
is unimpaired. 

Another G.E.C. exhibit was a 1,000-watt colour-corrected 
mercury lamp. This has the same dimensions and electrical] 
characteristics as the existing 1 kw. MB/V lamp, and is in- 
tended for installations where good colour-rendering pro- 
perties are important. Designed primarily for industrial 
lighting, specific applications include the lighting of lofty 
buildings and area floodlighting. A particular advantage of 
the new lamp is its lower brightness, which gives reduced 
glare and permits lower mounting heights, where necessary. 
The average lumens through life is 45,000. 

PHiLips ELectTRIcAL, Lip.: A _ pressed glass reflector 
lamp. Accurate control of beam pattern is the principal 
feature of the pressed glass reflector lamp which is now in 
an advanced stage of development. The filament is pre- 
cision made and accurately positioned, in a moulded bulb, 
which incorporates a sealed-in reflector and a lens or re- 
fractor system, as appropriate to the application for which 
the lamp is intended. The lamp exhibited was a 150-watt 
floodlamp; a spotlamp version has also been developed. 

Also shown by Philips Electrical Ltd. was a 20 kw. studio 
spotlight lamp. Modern cinematography technique demands 
light sources of great brilliance. This 20 kw. lamp has been 
designed to fulfil the need for an incandescent source equiva- 
lent to the 250 amp. carbon arc lamp. The light output 
is 650,000 lumens; colour temperature, 3,250 deg. K.; rated 
life, 200 hours. 

Another Philips exhibit was a 1,000-watt quartz infra- 
red lamp. This lamp permits intensities many times greater 
than have been possible hitherto. The quartz bulb has great 
resistance to thermal shock and is far more transparent to 
infra-red radiation than glass. For research purposes of 
short duration, intensities of up to 150 kw. per square foot 
may be obtained. 

SIEMENS BROTHERS AND Co. Ltp.: A 2,000-watt studio 
bi-post lamp suitable for film and television studio lighting. 
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It is available for 230, 240 or 250-volt supply. The average 
life is 100 hours. It is designed for burning in a cap down 
position; the filament formation is the flat grid type. 

Another Siemens exhibit was a xenon compact source 
lamp type E.2. Capable of operation on A.C. or D.C., the 
type E.2 at 25 amps. dissipates 375 watts. The life of the 
lamp at maximum current is in excess of 500 hours; at 
lower currents this life is considerably longer. The peak 
centre arc brightness is of the order of 3,500 stilb, whilst 
zones of higher brightness exist near the point of each 
electrode, often of the order of 10,000 stilb. The pressure 
of the gas in the E.2 lamp is 2 atmospheres when the lamp 
is cold. The current drawn from the mains may be reduced 
by the introduction of a power factor correction condenser. 
A suitable value condenser to correct to a 0.85 power-factor 
when running the lamp at 25 amps. from 240-volt mains, 
in 320 microfarads. A current of approximately 3 amps. 
is then drawn from the mains. 

Siemens also included a MBTR/U 200-watt dual lamp 
which consists of a mercury vapour discharge lamp con- 
nected in series with a tungsten filament which not only 
serves to control the arc current of discharge section, but 
also acts as a secondary light. No choke or capacitor is 
necessary for the operation of the lamp and no alteration 
to existing wiring is required. The MBTR/U lamp may be 
inserted into an ordinary screw-cap lampholder and operated 
direct from the supply mains. A special feature of the 
MBTR/U is the parabolic-shaped glass envelope and the 
internally silvered reflector, which obviates the need for an 
external reflector. 

Another Siemens light source was a high pressure com- 
pact source mercury lamp of 1 kw. rating. It contains, 
in addition to mercury, 2 atmospheres of the rare gas 
xenon. The characteristics of this lamp are that 25 per cent. 
of final light output is obtained on switch-on; it runs up to 
final light output in two minutes; the average life is 1,000 
hours, which is twice as long as a conventional lamp of this 
type. A point of interest is the small arc size relative to 
the power dissipation. 

The new pink-tinted tungsten lamp recently introduced 
by many lamp manufacturers was shown by Siemens 
Brothers. These lamps are ordinary general lighting service 
lamps with a pink-tinted glass envelope. They are primarily 
designed for the home, where the tint gives a much warmer 
* glow.” 

A small range of standard and experimental “ Sieflash ” 
tubes was displayed. Xenon gas is utilised as a “ filling,” 
and the envelopes are of quartz or hard glass. A pellet of 
nickel clad barium is used to activate electrodes where 
required. Light outputs of the complete range available 
are rated from 50 joules up to 16,000 joules. 


Group 2—Industrial 

Tue A.E.I. LaMp AND LIGHTING Co. Ltp.: An industrial 
reflector of overlamp pattern for the 5-ft. 80-watt fluorescent 
lamp. The feature of this reflector is ease of maintenance, 
removal of the reflector being carried out without tools 
in a matter of seconds without disturbing the lamp. It is 
11 in. wide to accommodate one or two lamps, and is used 
in conjunction with a slotted or unslotted vitreous enamel 
channel coverplate and a standard power pack or “ Mazda * 
Universal Trunking. 

A.E.I. also showed a cold rolled 18 s.w.g. shallow trunking 
section primarily for lighting fittings with access to primary 
and secondary wiring circuits, in separate ducts, from below 
and for either direct ceiling mounting or suspension by 
rod or chain. The trunking is for use with fluorescent or 


tungsten fittings, industrial or commercial, or electric dis- 
charge lamp fittings, all of which ecasily attach to the 
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trunking. In addition, lamp control gear boxes, call lights, 
loud speakers, etc., can be attached. The 18 s.w.g C.R.CA 
steel is bonderized and enamelled grey, and is suppiied jn 
13-ft. or 15-ft. lengths. 

BENJAMIN ELEcTRIC LtTpD.: A _ dustproof “ Flurolier” 
fitting in which dust is excluded from all electrical parts, 

Benjamin also showed a convector “ Mobilux ” reflector 
which combines overlamp reflector, convector through. 
draught for cleaning, and upward light. The overlamp con. 
struction is new in the method of providing spring loading to 
prevent reflector being knocked off; the screwless construc. 
tion (except captive lampholder retaining screws) facilitates 
installation and maintenance. The appearance is novel as 
also is the use of the outside of the canopy as a reflector, 
thereby diffusing the upward light component. 

DOoRMAN AND SMITH, LTD.: A new prismatic bulkhead 
fitting developed for wall mounting from the existing 
“ Diopal” and designed to give maximum light dispersion 
15 deg. from the horizontal. The body and frame are high 
quality silicon aluminium alloy (L.33) pressure die castings 
with heat-resisting enamel finish, white inside and cream 
outside. An asbestos gasket excludes dust and water. 
Suitable for lamps up to 100 watt, the tilted “ Diopal” is 
fitted with a substantial porcelain B.C. lampholder. 

Dorman & Smith also displayed a new, robust handlamp 
(“ Supergrip *) designed for long reliable service. Fitted with 
a “ grip ’-type handle, which grips any material up to J} in. 
thick or 13 in. diameter. The heavy shock-resisting moulded 
body efficiently insulates and shields the lampholder and the 
cable entry. Earthing facilities are provided in accordance 
with B.S. 1980 (1953). Suitable for lamps up to 100 watt; 
an easily adjustable reflector is provided. The Dorman 
“ Superlux ” handlamp is fitted with a leather suspension 
sling. 

FaLK, STADELMANN AND Co. Ltp.: A vapour-proof fitting 
for 5-ft. 50-watt fluorescent lamps suitable tor use in spaces 
where steam and certain other gases are present. All metal- 
work is of high quality aluminium, treated by the 
“ Alocrom”’ process and stove enamelled. A metal plate 
fitted with gasket seals the gear-box and the reflector is 
secured to the underside of this assembly. Aluminium tubes 
screw into the ends of the gear-box and carry the moulded 
rubber lampholder housing. Special suspension clamps 
provide variable suspension centres and a rubber-shrouded 
vapour-proof plug and socket is provided for mains 
connections. 

THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. Ltp.: A blended light in- 
dustrial fitting accommodating 1,000-watt tungsten and 
400-watt mercury lamps or 750-watt or 500-watt tungsten 
and 250-watt mercury lamps. It provides similar distribu- 
tion from both light sources so that almost perfect colour 
blending is obtained. Upward illumination is provided and 
installation is facilitated as only the top channel is fixed to 
the conduit, the reflector portion accommodating the control 
gear being added afterwards. The main frame is of steel 
finished with red oxide and two coats of stove enamel and 
the reflectors are made in anodised aluminium. A three-pin 
plug and socket connects the choke to the top channel. 

HOLoPHANE Ltp.: A high bay mercury lamp fitting for 
use in steel works and heavy engineering assembly shops. 
This fitting provides a broad intensive light distribution, 
enabling the adoption of spacing/height ratios which offer 
full economic advantage in the use of the high efficiency 
1,000-watt MB/V mercury lamp, which has an average light 
output of 50,000 lumens. The fitting embodies a heat 
resisting glass prismatic reflector sealed in a heavy gauge 
metal cover supported by four fixing straps from a cast 
aluminium top canopy. Ventilation is provided between the 
top of the reflector and the canopy to promote convection 
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currents, and a heat baffle prevents hot air arising round 
the skirted G.E.S. porcelain lampholder. Four straps permit 
supplementary suspension from the roof structure and also 
enable adjustable stirrup mountings to be attached for 
installation on walkways to facilitate relamping and 
maintenance. 

Another Holophane item was a reflector cast bowl 
pendant for the lighting of narrow areas such as coal con- 
veyors and tunnels, walkways and alleyways in storage 
areas. This unit embodies a smooth exterior glass bowl 
having vertical redirecting and diffusing prisms on the inner 
surface, providing a two-way 180-deg. axial distribution. The 
top conical casting with weather-shed lip and detachable 
cast ring are constructed in die-cast silicon aluminium alloy, 
and a rubber gasket is secured in a groove in the casting to 
ensure a dustproof and weatherproof joint between the two 
members. Lamp range 60-150 watts. 

Revo Ecectric Co. Ltp.: A circular bulkhead fitting of 
modern streamlined appearance designed so as to obviate 
all dust collecting ledges. The body and front ring are of 
die-cast aluminium alloy and the detachable internal 
reflector is of vitreous enamelled sheet steel. The ring is 
attached to the body by captive screws and an internal 
safety chain and can be fitted with a chromium-plated guard 
if required. The fitting can be supplied with any one of 
the following four glasses: (a) clear, (b) opalescent, (c) 
prismatic, symmetric distribution, (d) prismatic, axial 
asymmetric distribution. It is suitable for 60- or 100-watt 
G.L.S. lamps. 

Revo also showed a high bay blended light unit consist- 
ing of two easily detachable overlamp type anodised alum- 
inium reflectors, mounted on a sheet steel box which con- 
tains the control gear for the discharge lamp. The alum- 
inium reflectors are designed for high bay mounting and a 
spacing height ratio of 1: 1. If it should be desired to use 
this type of lighting at a lower mounting height with a 
spacing height ratio of 1.5: 1 alternative vitreous enamel- 
led sheet steel reflectors are available. The reflectors are 
provided with slots to permit a small proportion of upward 
light. The unit is available for use with 250- or 400-watt 
mercury lamps and 500- or 1,000-watt G.L.S. Lamps. 

SIEMENS BROTHERS AND Co. Ltp.: The “ Bradford ” semi- 
recessed ceiling fitting which will accommodate two or three 
4-ft. 40-watt fluorescent lamps, or 5-ft. 80-watt lamps. 
Control gear can be either switched or instant start, or 
specially designed switched start gear is available for operat- 
ing at the higher temperatures encountered in patent heated 
ceilings. The control gear is mounted in the body of the 
fitting and is completely recessed in the ceiling. A hinged 
frame carries a moulded “Perspex” diffuser inset with 
diagonal egg-crate louvres providing easy means for cleaning 
and servicing. 

Siemens “Sieline” lighting trunking equipment de- 
signed for use where continuous fluorescent lighting is re- 
quired was shown. The steel trunking is built up from standard 
sections normally supplied in lengths of 7 ft. 6 in. con- 
nected together by coupling pieces and supported from roof 
trusses or the ceiling. Cables are carried in the body of 
the trunking and reflectors of various kinds may be fitted 
to the underside at adjustable intervals by clin assemblies. 
Reflector assemblies may be positioned at will along the 
length of the trunking. 

STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD.: 
The “ Pressura” vapour proof fluorescent totally enclosed 
lighting unit for use in industrial locations where dust, 
vapour, etc., are liable to be present. It consists of two 
main components, i.e., back plate and reflector unit. The 
back plate houses all control gear and carries the lamps. 
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Lamps and starters are readily accessible for easy replace- 
ment. The sealing glass is permanently bonded into the 
reflector and is an integral part of the unit. The reflector 
carries hinge sleeves and securing bolts and swings easily to 
a servicing position. The reflector unit can be readily 
removed from the back plate when required. All accessor- 
ies including the hinged rods and securing bolts can be 
removed from the fitting for replacement if necessary. It 
is available as 4-ft. and 5-ft. twin units. 

THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD.: A portable fiuores- 
cent lighting unit for 110v 50 cycle supply comprising con- 
trol gear box housing four control gear trays, for four 
2 ft. 40-watt lamps. Mains input is by 3-pin socket and lamp 
feed by multi pin socket for each lamp. The louvred sides 
of control box are removable. The 2 ft. 40-watt lamps are 
enclosed within clear “ Perspex” cylinders with plastic end 
caps locating the B.P. lampholders. Five-core P.V.C. circular 
sheath cable enters through one end cap and two cores of 
this to the lampholder at the other end are carried within 
a metal tube which is bonded to earth. Crocodile type 
attachments are available for clipping the cylinders to con- 
venient strut or bracket. 

Thorn also showed a vapour-proof unit for one or two 
80-watt fluorescent lamps. It is totally enclosed by a clear 
“ Perspex’ moulded screen clamped against a rubber gasket 
attached to the flat metal tray of the fitting by three knurled 
nuts. Control gear is housed in a steel container clamped 
by hinge assemblies to the top of the flat tray with rubber 
gasket packing. The “Perspex” screen is supplied with 
white P.V.C. refiectors. Separation between side reflectors 
and tray provides degree of upward lighting. 


Group 3.—Commercial 


BENJAMIN ELectric L1p.: A bezel ring. Glass circles 
flush with the ceiling, for interior lighting, has been used for 
many years. The introduction of the bezel ring eliminates 
the need to build special lamp housings and this simplifies 
installation and maintenance. Gaskets are provided to 
exclude dust and a hinged door provides access to the 
interior. 

CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD.: Demonstration of their 
“ New-Range ” lighting fittings typical of a range of over 
150 industrial and commercial fittings for 5 ft. to 2 ft. lamps 
based upon a standard channel design providing fixings for 
any form of structure and wiring system. 

HOLOPHANE Ltp.: The “ Lentilite” semi-recessed con- 
trolens unit for interior lighting of public and commercial 
buildings. This unit has been designed to meet architects’ 
requirements for a system of lighting which can be installed 
as an integral part of the ceiling structure, while providing 
effective and efficient illumination. The prismatic dish has 
the characteristics and properties of a lens, which in con- 
junction with a super-purity anodised aluminium reflector 
controls the light emission from the lamp in the provision of 
intensive or focusing light distributions. This unit will 
accommodate 300- and 500-watt G.L.S. lamps and the de- 
sign allows for top access for lamp replacement and main- 
tenance where applicable. 

PuHiLips EvectricaL Ltp.: The ‘“ Woburn” recessed 
tungsten fitting designed on the principle of providing a 
glare-free efficient source. It incorporates the 200/300-watt 
bowl silvered tungsten lamp, housed in a stove-enamelled 
aluminium bowl acting as a dispersive reflector. The 
reflector is capable of recession into all types of false ceil- 
ings and is secured by screws from the outer flange. The 
light source being louvred, and of the indirect/direct type, 
makes it useful both in industrial and commercial con- 
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temporary application where a recessed medium wattage 
installation is required. 

SIEMENS BROTHERS AND Co. Ltp.: Clip-on louvres many. 
factured in pearl-finish polystyrene and designed to be easily 
attached to 14 in. diameter fluorescent lamps. Each section 
is 8 in. in length, and the closely spaced ribs effcctivel, 
diffuse the light from any batten type fitting using a bare 
lamp. a 

THe A.E.I. LAMP AND LIGHTING Co. LTD.: Enclosed 
fluorescent “ Perspex” diffuser fitting which is one of the 
A.E.I. family of fittings, all of which are based on common 
power pack channels. Designed for two 80-watt 5 ft. lamps, 
with switch start or instant start gear, the fitting is suitable 
as a pendant or for ceiling mounting. Maintenance access 
is simple—the one-piece diffuser lifts off the lipped reflector 
plate without undoing catches or screws, and will hang from 
one side for “ either hand either end” lamp replacements. 

COURTNEY, Pope (ELECTRICAL) Lt1pD.: Decorative 
fluorescent unit with provision for two or three 5 ft. 80-wat 
fluorescent lamps. The decorative louvre portion is easily 
removable and hinged from either side. The lozenge shape 
anti-static plastic louvre gives adequate cut-off as well as 
a decorative effect, and pattern pierced sides give a pleasing 
external appearance. The unit can be mounted flush to the 
ceiling or from pendant rods. 

Courtney Pope, also showed their new “ Global” spot- 
light. This fitting is supplied in standard anodised finishes— 
gold, green, blue, silver, black, red, or may be stove 
enamelled to suit special requirements. The fitting houses a 
75-watt internally silvered spotlamp and is free to move 
on its pedestal base, providing adjustment to any desired 
angle. 

Exco-ENSIGN Exectric Ltp.: Their louvred pendant 
fitting which was designed in conjunction with the Building 
Research Station. It comprises a small section spine for one 
80-watt 5 ft. fluorescent lamp. Slots in the spine maintain 
in position 10 transverse louvres which carry two (30 
* Perspex” side screens. The light distribution of the fitting 
is a general one and the transverse vanes can be coloured to 
choice. 

SIEMENS BROTHERS AND Co. Ltp.: The “ Congress’ 
fluorescent fitting which has been designed for both domestic 
and commercial uses. It houses two 4 ft. 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps. It incorporates removable control-gear on top tray 
and releasable end plates for re-lamping. 

THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD.: A general diffusing 
commercial fitting for two 80-watt lamps, the interesting 
shape of which is emphasised in end profile by a black 
plastic end plate. A diffuser of 040 opal “ Perspex ” attached 
to chassis by four lugs protruding from end panels. A 
shallow metal spine houses the control gear. It is suitable 
for close ceiling or suspension. 

TROUGHTON AND YOUNG (LIGHTING) LTp.: A “ Tubalux” 
fluorescent fitting which is one of a range of 10 available 
for twin 80-watt 5 ft. lamps and twin 40-watt 4 ft. The 
metalwork is of sheet steel, modernised and stove enamelled 
white, with reeded “ Perspex” side diffusers with blac 
“Perspex ” end plates. Louvres are in white “ Polystyrene. 

Troughton and Young also showed a “ Mondolite ” tung: 
sten fitting providing mainly indirect lighting from a 100-wall 
lamp though the centre glass disc allows a certain amoun! 
of downward lighting as well as relieving the dark contou 
of the reflector. 


Group 4—Floodlighting 


Tue A.E.I. Lamp AND LIGHTING Co. Ltp.: Floodligh' F 
projector for use with 750-, 1,000- and 1,500-watt G.LS | 


lamps of robust construction and of materials selected t0 
withstand the corrosive atmospheres found in_ industria 
locations. It consists of a body assembly pivoted from: 
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stirrup support. The body is cast from aluminium alloy 
(LM-6-M) to which is fixed a main reflector of super-purity 
aluminium enclosed by a heat resisting glass front. The 
lamp is supported on a focusing device inserted into the back 
of the projector, which, once set in position, need not 
normally be moved for maintenance or lamp renewal. The 
reflector system is designed to give a long throw of light 
which makes the projector particularly suitable for the 
lighting of yards and sidings and sport stadia. 

A.E.I. also showed their type M.11 floodlight designed for 
lighting docks, yards and similar outdoor working areas. The 
floodlight incorporates the horizontally burning 1-kw. type 
MA/H mercury discharge lamp used in conjunction with 
reflectors of super-purity anodised aluminium. This com- 
bination permits very accurate light control while the 
reflectors are so arranged that at normal angles the lamp 
is screened from view and thus glare is prevented. The 
reflector assembly is held in a cast aluminium alloy body 
pivoted from a stirrup. The projector is enclosed and made 
weatherproof by a heat resisting glass front held in a hinged 
cast aluminium alloy frame. 

A design aid for floodlighting schemes developed by 
A.E.I. was demonstrated. The method consists of plotting 
the area to be illuminated on a special chart and building 
up the required illumination by superimposing the lantern 
light distribution template a sufficient number of times. 

BENJAMIN ELEctTric Ltp.: A “ Duoflux” asymmetric 
floodlight for use with raising and lowering gear. The flood- 
light is pivoted on the horizontal axis passing through the 
centre of gravity. The angle of tilt of the floodlight can thus 
be adjusted and will remain as set. 

Benjamin also showed a large specular floodlight (500- 
1,500 watt) in which the reflector is supported from the 
front ring, no stress being placed on the reflector. A friction 
device on one side of the stirrup prevents the reflector swing- 
ing down with a jerk when the lock is released. The locking 
bolt is on one side of the stirrup only. 

THE GENERAL ELEcTRIC Co. Ltp.: A floodlight designed 
specially for the illumination of football grounds and as 
installed in Wembley Stadium. It is made in copper, stove 
enamelled, and is normally supplied without baseplates, but 
these can be supplied to order. The back covers are hinged 
for easy access. The floodlight is supplied with either 
rolled cathedral or parabolic mirrors. The lamps recom- 
mended are: 1,000- or 1,500-watt G.L.S., or 1,000-watt B2 or 
1,500-watt B2. 


Group 5.—Flameproof and Mining 


THE A.E.I. LAMP AND LIGHTING Co. Ltp.: A portable 
40-watt 2-ft. fluorescent fitting developed for use by aircraft 
maintenance and inspection crews. Because of its low 
surface brightness and comparatively cool operation, the 
fitting is suitable for use in confined working spaces. 

Weight of the fitting is reduced to a minimum by mount- 
ing the auxiliary control gear sufficient to operate six 40-watt 
2-ft. portable fittings in a flameproof box. Although designed 
for a particular application, the fitting may have many uses 
in Groups II and III type gaseous areas. Designed to 
comply with BS.229, the fitting is at present being tested and 
approved for full Buxton Certification. 

A.E.I. also displayed a 5-ft. 80-watt flameproof 
fluorescent fitting suitable for general industrial applications 
where Groups II and III type gases are present in the 
atmosphere. Constructed in LM-6-M aluminium alloy and 
designed to comply with BS.229, the fitting is fully approved 
and Buxton Certified. Instant start or switch start brick 
type auxiliary gear is mounted in the central control box, 
and the fitting can be provided for either top or end entry. 
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Re-lamping is carried out from one end of the fitting and a 
stove-enamelled steel reflector can be fitted if required. 

THE GENERAL ELectric Co. Ltp.: A combined head and 
tail lamp designed for use on locomotives operating in 
explosive and inflammable atmospheres covered by Group I, 
II and III classifications. The fitting is made of cast iron 
with armour plate front glass. Two S.B.C. lampholders are 
fitted, one for a 12-volt 36-watt automobile head-lamp and 
the other for a 6-watt tail-lamp which is fitted behind a red 
glass dome when the fitting is used as a tail-lamp. 

HEYES AND Co. Ltp.: A flameproof indicator designed 
to provide a versatile Juminous indicator unit. It consists 
of a joint box below which are mounted, one below the 
other, in a single or double bank, up to five luminous 
indicator units. The indicators may be arranged to take 
one 25-watt tubular lamp or two 15-watt pygmy lamps, and 
can be single or double sided. Stencils, colour screens, or 
coloured lenses and cowls may be fitted to the indicator. 

Revo Execrric Co. Ltp.: A new flameproof handlamp 
for use in Group II and III gases with a 60-watt G.LS. 
lamp. The fitting can be supplied in either cast aluminium 
or cast-iron and is fitted with a substantial wire-guard. The 
well glass is of type ““A™ as specified in B.S.S. 889. The 
lamp is designed to be used with an internally braided cable 
and provision has been made for compounding the cable 
termination. 

SIEMENS BROTHERS AND Co. Ltp.: A _ flameproof 
fluorescent fitting consisting of a 4-ft. 40-watt fluorescent 
tubular lamp enclosed in a case of cast aluminium alloy. 
Fitted with a recessed window of }-in. armour plate glass, 
sealing is effected with a special gas-proof cement. Terminal 
boxes at each end are separated from the main compartment 
by flameproof bulkheads. Conforming to B.S.229 and 
B.S.889, the fitting has the Buxton Certificate for Group II 
B gases and is approved by the War Office. 


Group 6—Transport and Street Lighting 


THE A.E.I. Lamp AND LIGHTING Co., Ltp.: The “ Star- 
Cone” lantern for Group “B” road lighting. Injection 
moulded “Diakon” allowing accurate prisms for light control 
in two directions at right angles to be moulded on to the one- 
piece unit for low cost mass-production. 

BENJAMIN ELEctric Ltp.: A mushroom type post-top 
lantern with a non-ferrous top reflector and globe canopy. 
Gaskets to globe exclude vapours to comply with regulations 
for petrol stations. 

THE GENERAL ELEctric Co. Ltp.: A _ low intensity 
elevated runway or taxiway light designed to meet the latest 
requirements, special consideration being given to lightness 
in weight. The unit uses a 6-volt 36-watt axial filament 
lamp. The optical system consists of a precision-machined 
cylindrical *“ Perspex” refractor. A spun aluminium cone is 
fitted to act as a marker in daylight. 

Another G.E.C. airfield light was a lightweight high 
intensity approach light designed for use on the whole or 
part of an instrument runway approach system. The unit 
is suitable for ground or pole mounting in both the centre 
line and crossbars of an approach lighting installation in 
accordance with L.C.A.O. recommendations. The unit is 
intended for use with a 24-volt 200-watt or mains voltage 
250-watt projector lamp. Optical control is provided by an 
anodised and electrically brightened high purity aluminium 
reflector and pressed spreader glass, together with a system 
of internal louvres designed to limit extraneous light at wide 
angles. 

In the street lighting exhibits the G.E.C. showed three 
lanterns. The small totally enclosed lantern for side road 
lighting uses a 45- or 60-watt sodium lamp. The lantern 
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canopy accommodates all the auxiliaries necessary to 
operate the sodium lamp. This is a convenieni and 
economical arrangement where it is desired to make use of 
existing columns which may have no base accommocation, 
Light distribution is provided by injection moulded 
“Diakon” refractor plates recessed one to each inner side 
of an injection moulded bowl. 

The G.E.C. * Plastifractor ” lantern which is intended for 
side road lighting uses a 60-200-watt tungsten filamen: lamp 
or 80- or 125-watt mercury MB/U or MBF/U lamp. Optical 
control is obtained by an injection moulded “ Diakon ” re. 
fractor bowl which represents a major technical and manu- 
facturing achievement. The method of manufacture ensures 
a high degree of repetitional accuracy, more efficient lighi 
control because of the high finish obtainable on the prisms, 
great impact resistance and light weight. The bowl has a 
non-axial asymmetric distribution obtained by vertical 
prisms on the outside and horizontal prisms on the inside, 

The third G.E.C, lantern was the Aeroscreen lantern 
intended for main road lighting, especially roads in the 
vicinity of airfields. The lantern has a medium angle beam 
distribution. Peak intensity occurs at 75 deg., and at 80 deg, 
it is two-thirds of the maximum value. The cut-off 
type of construction produces a rapid run back above 80 
deg. falling to a negligible figure at the horizontal. The 
lantern falls within the specification issued by the Ministry 
of Transport for lanterns to be used in the vicinity of air- 
fields. The lantern uses a 250- or 400-watt mercury MA/V 
or MBF/U lamp. 

HOLOPHANE LTbD. showed a flush prismatic threshold and 
runway light for mounting in the threshold bar or along the 
sides of runways. This fitting has been designed to meet the 
requirements stated by the Air Ministry and comprises two 
separate optical systems, each emitting a single high intensity 
beam of 15,000 cd at 4 deg. elevation above the horizontal. 
The angle in plan between the two beams can be 180 deg. 
or 174 deg.; there is very little light emitted outside the two 
main beams. The mechanical design of the cast iron fitting 
is adequate for the highest tyre pressures of aircraft and to 
withstand caterpillar track vehicles. The thick glass prisms 
are protected from jet exhaust by deep recessment in the 
cast iron top, the projection of which above ground is 
limited to 14 in. to reduce bump and to avoid tyre damage 
to aircraft. 

Holophane also displayed their “ Muralux” lantern for 
mounting on walls of buildings fronting on to narrow streets 
in urban areas where columns would cause obstruction to 
road users or give rise to complaints on aesthetic grounds. 

A new Holophane refractor bowl was that for horizontal- 
burning 250- or 400-watt fluorescent mercury discharge 
lamps type MBF/U. This refractor bowl, now in the final 
stages of development, has a smooth exterior and internal 
prism design for effective control of the light. The bow! 
is of elliptical shape in plan and of sufficient depth to con- 
tain the lamp in a horizontal or inclined position. Primary) 
control of the light distribution is achieved by the prismatic 
enclosure, and the design facilitates the development of 4 
shallow lantern body of streamlined appearance. 

Revo Evectric Co. Ltp.: A Group “B” post-top lantern 
designed to provide adequate illumination of the roadway) 
and to present, at the same time, a pleasing daylight appear- 
ance. The optical control is by means of an internal dome 
refractor surrounded by a tapered cylinder of Pinspot 
“Perspex” which has the advantage that it obscures the 
interior of the lantern without detracting from the light! 
distribution. Access to the interior of the lantern i 
obtained by hinging up the canopy complete with the 
refractor assembly. The lantern is suitable for 60-200-wat! 
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A.E.I. Lamp and Lighting 
Co. Ltd. u.v. hand torch. 





G.E.C. plant irradiator. 
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G.L.S. lamps and 80-125-watt mercury and mercury 
fluorescent lamps. 

SIEMENS BROTHERS AND Co. Ltp.: The “ Crawley ” street 
lighting lantern designed to take either two or three 2 ft. 
fluorescent lamps. Emphasis is on ease of maintenance and 
freedom from complications. It is suitable for Class “B” 
installations. 

Siemens also showed a tanker lighting fitting. It is a 
sealed fitting which incorporates two 2-ft. 20-watt fluorescent 
lamps. Intended for operation on A.C. or D.C., lamps and 
control gear are mounted on a formed steel back plate. 
Manufactured to Admiralty pattern, special heavy duty 
clamped lampholders are utilised. The diffuser is a 
“ Perspex” bowl, fitted with a gasket and secured with 
knurled nuts. 

THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD.: Their “ Plasteck ” 
panel for instrument lighting. The two panels shown demon- 
strated two applications of the system which consists of 
a transilluminated panel of clear “ Perspex” with laminated 
to its front surface a layer of black and a layer of white 
vinyl plastic. The light sources are midget 28-volt .04 amp. 
lamps. By engraving through the black front surface, 
lettering and instrumentation can be produced and illumin- 
ated, and, by suitably cut apertures for instruments, light 
can be refracted down on instrument dials. The two 
examples were an aircraft flying control panel showing 
instrument illumination, and an iron lung control panel 
showing lettering and switch illumination. 

Thorn also showed their “Alpha One” sodium street 
lighting lantern for 85- or 140-watt lamps. The “ Opticell ” 
hermetically sealed enclosure and light control system are 
moulded from clear acrylic plastic developed for this 
application. The open end of the enclosure for inserting 
the lamp is tightly closed by a combined lampholder and 
sealing cap held in place by two quick release-clips. 


Group 7.—Research Aids 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC Ltp.: Photometric equipment for 
obtaining iso-foot candle diagrams. The laboratory arrange- 
ment consists of: (1) a special mounting allowing the height 
and direction of the fitting to be adjusted; (2) a track on 
which the photometric cell travels; (3) a control panel for 
operating the cell carriage and recording its readings. The 
control can be set so that the cell carriage automatically 
stops at predetermined positions for a sufficient length of 
time to allow the measuring instruments to give reliable 
recordings. Different intervals and times of stoppage can 
be arranged for various sections of the track to compensate 
for reduced sensitivity when dealing with low illuminations. 
The stopping positions on the return journey can be made to 
vary from those of the outward run. The panel also in- 
corporates remote control for rotating the fitting itself. By 
a series of readings on different radii the complete diagram 
can be plotted. 

EvaANS ELECTROSELENIUM LtTpD.: The “Eel” catseye 
photometer designed to measure extremely low light inten- 
sities. It is robustly constructed and each model is 
individually calibrated to ensure results of highest accuracy. 
The three ranges provided are 0-2, 0-10, 0-50 Im/ft?, and the 
meter scale is marked in one hundred divisions. Thus, on 
the most sensitive range, readings can be made of the order 
of .02 Im/ft?. The cell unit is colour corrected and fitted 
to a 3-ft. telescopic handle. The meter unit is housed in a 
leather case, which can also accommodate the photo-cell 
head when not in use. In this way the instrument is 
completely portable. 

Evans Electroselenium also showed their daylight 
factor meter which is a small, portable instrument intended 
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for routine measurements. The instrument was originally 
developed in conjunction with the Building Research Station. 

Another instrument shown by Evans Electroselenium 
was a photo-electric instrument designed for determining the 
effective colour temperature of any light source. Results 
are obtained quickly and accurately and direct readings are 
made over the range 2,000 to 9,000 deg. K. Each instrument 
is supplied complete with a chart giving recommended 
correction filters for photographic use. In operation it is 
directed towards the light source to be measured and, with 
the red filter in position, adjusted to a red index line on the 
scale. By rotating a notched wheel the red filter is replaced 
by the blue and a direct reading of effective colour tempera- 
ture obtained on the meter. The instrument is little larger 
than an exposure meter. 

THE GENERAL ELectric Co. Ltp.: A general purpose 
photoelectric photometer develoved for laboratory use which 
has nine ranges, the lowest 0 — 10 Im/ft? and the highest 
0 — 5,000 Im/ft?. Incident light illuminates a high trans- 
mission diffusing cover mounted at a critical distance above 
the photoccll. The area of the cover is progressively reduced 
for the higher ranges. By this means the photocell is not 
overloaded at high illuminations and the light measured 
over a smaller area, an advantage, for at high illuminations 
the area lighted is usually small and the illumination likely 
to vary rapidly from point to point. The photocell unit 
may, if desired, be used separated from the instrument 
unit, which contains adjustments for different light sources 
and for calibration. 

The G.E.C. also showed a low-range photometer intended 
primarily for street lighting measurements and developed in 
conjunction with Megatron, Ltd. It utilises a 6-in. diameter 
photocell and a short period, robust galvanometer. The 
four ranges are: 0 — 0.1, 0 — 0.5, 0 — 2.5 and 0 — 5 
Im/ft? selected by a switch having an additional position 
for zero checking. The galvanometer is such that accurate 
levelling is not reauired and the instrument may be held in 
the hand during measurements. The vhotocell mount is 
provided with a viewfinder and spirit levels, and can be 
attached to suitable tripods. 

Another G.E.C. item was a thermal inertia test gear for 
assessing amount of useful emissive material on a cathode 
of a fluorescent lamp. The apparatus is basically a wheat- 
stone bridge in which a cathode running under normal con- 
ditions but without coating is balanced against the test 
cathode. Both cathodes are allowed to cool and on 
switching on there is a certain out of balance due to different 
running-up characteristics arising from the coating on the 
test cathode. This out of balance can be “ integrated” on 
an electronic circuit and registered on a meter. The 
deflection is roughly proportioned to the amount of effec- 
tive coating, i.e., coating in intimate contact with the cathode 
and not flaking off. 

The G.E.C. also demonstrated a method of measuring 
the temperature of lighting fittings. Any contact tempera- 
ture-measuring device measures only its own temperature. 
The techniaue of measurement is to ensure it reaches the 
temperature of the part to be measured without significantly 
altering the temperature of that part. This is difficult, parti- 
cularly with materials of low ‘hermal conductivity, such as 
glass or plastics. Errors can be minimised by using thin 
polished thermocouples and for surface temperatures used 
with about | in. of the wires in good thermal contact to 
either side of the junction. The wires may be cemented, 
or held on to the surface under tension. For the latter 
method a little grease is essential to improve the thermal 
contact. 


Group 8—Miscellaneous 


Tue A.E.I. Lamp AND LiGuTING Co. Ltp.: A 6-watt low 
voltage U.V. hand torch developed to provide a convenient 
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source of long wavelength ultra violet energy. It ha: been 
used experimentally for detecting leaks in condensers jp 
power stations and for safety can be overated from 25 volts, 
A.C. supply. 

A.E.I. also showed an illuminator for inspection of air 
lines in glass tubing, bulbs and pressings. Air lines and other 
faults are difficult to see in glass tubing under ordinary light. 
ing conditions due to the confusion of extraneous light 
sources in the glass. This inspection aid reveals air lines 
in glass tubing as white lines against a comparatively dark 
background. 

THE GENERAL ELEcTRIC Co. Ltp.: The “Scoop which 
has been designed for the general lighting of television 
studio sets. The unit houses a 500, 1,000 or 1,500-watt 
G.L.S. lamp. The body is formed from an elliptical alumin- 
ium spinning, the complete unit being extremely light in 
weight and enabling large numbers to be suspended in safety 
from a ceiling or gantry. ' 

The G.E.C. also displayed a plant irradiator which 
accommodates a 400-watt A/V soft glass mercury lamp. 
The reflector is made of super-purity aluminium. It is of 
rustproof construction throughout and its small dimensions 
obstruct a minimum of daylight. A magnetic deflector is 
provided to enable the lamp to burn horizontally. The 
standard mounting height from the bench to the bottom of 
the reflector is 3 ft. 3 in., the width coverage is 4 ft. and the 
mounting centres 5 ft. 

The “Aroclor” type capacitor displayed by the G.E.C. 
has been developed to meet the need for units capable of 
giving long trouble-free service in fluorescent fittings where 
quite high temperatures often occur: The foil and tissue 
winding is impregnated and immersed in a_ chlorinated 
diphenyl, which is a viscous liquid retaining its properties 
up to operating temperatures of some 70-80 deg. C. In 
order to avoid leakage, the container is of seamless impact 
extruded aluminium with the lid welded in and accommodat- 
ing the synthetic rubber bushed electrical connections. The 
external discharge resistor and terminals are well protected 
by a synthetic rubber moulding. 

The G.E.C., also showed a working circuit demonstrat- 
ing pulse-start operation for an 80-watt fluorescent lamp. 
This circuit has been designed to provide reliable instant 
starting in cases where it is not possible to earth the stripe 
on the lamp or the adjacent metalwork. It also works 
reliably when neither pole of the electricity supply is at earth 
potential. When the switch first closes the circuit the 
capacitor is charged through a portion of the choke winding. 
The voltage pulse thus generated in the full choke winding 
causes an instantaneous discharge in the lamp and provides 
a sufficient measure of ionisation to facilitate and ensure 
starting as soon as the cathodes have become sufficiently 
heated by the conventional starting transformer. The circuil 
is so designed that cold starting. does not occur, and in 
consequence normal lamp life is obtained. 

Linotite Ltp.: The “SPL” picture lighting reflector 
which can be fixed either to the picture frame or to the 
wall. The housing is fitted with a brightened and anodised 
aluminium reflector and the new Type “S” Linolite holder 
for 221 or 284 mm. double-capped tubular lamps. Adjust: 
ment of the main beam is by rotation of the housing using 
a small patent joint between the housing and the supporting 
arm. This joint can be positively locked and permits the 
use of small diameter tube for the arm, which slides into 4 
separate fixing plate. 

NETTLE Accessories Ltp.: A new type of lighting 
festoon. The B.C. lampholders are vulcanised solid on 
the cable, which prohibits any possibility of moisture seeping 
into the back of the lamoholder and shorting across the 
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Night view of main block, 
seen across the River Nene. 
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Offices at Peterborough 


for Mitchell Engineering, Ltd. 


Architects, Howard V. Lobb and Partners; consulting 
civil engineer, Walter C. Andrews, B.Sc.; main 
contractors, Mitchell Construction Co., Ltd.; 
electrical contractor, Barlow and Young, Ltd.; 

drawing office ceiling manufactured and erected by 
Frenger Ceilings, Ltd.; lighting installation, 

General Electric Co., Ltd.; lighting fittings supplied 

by George Forrest and Son (1950), Ltd., General 
Electric Company, Ltd., and Merchant Adventurers 
of London, Ltd. 


The new headquarters of Mitchell Engineering, Ltd., 
civil engineering and public works contractors, was 
designed to house under one roof offices for the firm’s 
varied and growing activities. The site is by the side 
of the River Nene, on one of the main roads leading into 
Peterborough. The cathedral can be seen in the distance 
and, partly because of this, the height of the building 
was restricied to three storeys and its basic outline was 
kept as simple as possible. 

There is one main block, about 150 ft. long and 50 ft. 
deep, with a smaller wing attached to its western end 
and at right angles to it; this is about 130 ft. long and 
0 ft. ds sep. The main entrance is at first-floor level in 
the centre of the smaller wing. On this floor are housed 
the offices of the general manager and the managing direc- 
‘or an! their secretaries, offices for the boiler contract 
and mecha contract departments, several small 
ollices. and the drawing office, which runs the entire length 
: “A vain block and is the building’s most interesting 
eature 

The staff entrance is at ground-floor level, this floor 
containing, in the main block, general storage space, a 
filing store, drawing store, Photostating and printing 


departments, locker room, strong room, boiler room and 
air-conditioning plant, and fuel store. The ground floor 
of the smaller wing is occupied by general office space 
and the main filing store. The top floor is divided by 
demountable partitioning into offices of various sizes 





Close-up of part of north facade and 
aluminium -framed curtain walling, 
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and contains also the accounts departments, the typing 
pool, a tracing office, a filing room, and a rest room. 

Being adjacent to a river, the ground is of low 
bearing-capacity and the structure—steel frame and rein- 
forced concrete floors—is carried on concrete piles. 
Cladding is of 11-in. cavity brickwork, with an external 
skin of Loughborough bricks, except for the “ window 
wall” to the first and second floors of the riverside (north) 
facade. This comprises aluminium mullions and 
framing (all windows in the building are aluminium 
framed) in a concrete surround, and stands proud of the 
structural frame. The windows in this curtain walling 
are double-glazed, the panels below them being filled in 
with riven Westmorland slate, grey-green in colour, 
backed by 2-in. clinker blocks for insulation. 


‘ hi a = 


Interior of drawing office, seen from 
north-facade window wall, showing 
the ceiling of perforated anodised- 
aluminium troughs which house, near 
the window, hot cathode lamps and, 
away from the window, cold cathode 
lamps. The diagram on the left shows 
the relationship between the light 
sources and an individual drawing- 
board. 


The main entrance has frameless Armourplate doors 
with large circular walnut handles. Its deep surround is 
faced with polished marble—used also in the entrance 
hall. The west end-wall of the main block is being 
decorated with a large sculptured “ mural.” 

The building is fully air-conditioned and there is 
supplementary heating in the offices by hot-water pipes 
embedded in the ceilings. The main boiler is oil-fired, 
though there is, in addition, a gas-fired boiler for 
summer hot-water supply. Particular attention has been 
paid to sound-deadening, and most floors are of cork tiles. 

The vast drawing office has a suspended ceiling of per- 
forated anodised aluminium panels, shaped over the work- 
ing area to form transverse rows of 15 in. deep troughs. 
which house fluorescent lamps. The ceiling is divided in 
two longitudinally by the air-conditioning duct, the soffit 
of which is also covered by perforated aluminium sheeting. 
in the form of flat panels 2 ft. square. In the area adjacent 
to the window wall, the aluminium troughs are hung from 
a grid of pipes through which hot water flows to give 
supplementary heating and to counteract heat losses 
through the wall. The heat is radiated downwards by the 
aluminium troughs. Above the pipes a 14 in. layer of 
glass fibre minimises upward heat losses and assists 
reducing the noise level. 

The troughs which house the fluorescent lamps af 
18 in. wide and are shaped so that the lamps cannot be seen 
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by the draughtsmen when they look up from their work— 
the cut-off angle is 53 deg. They are designed to direct 
the light at the drawing boards at an angle of between 10 
and 30 deg. from the vertical and from a direction behind 
This arrangement is intended 
to minimise the danger of specular reflection from ink or 
shiny paper and is claimed to eliminate all shadows. 

As a result of a series of tests with different lamps, the 
following arrangement was selected to give an illumination 
level of 75 Im/ft? at the working plane, though the actual 
level achieved is about 100 Im/ft?, to allow for the 
dropping-off in efficiency as lamps near the end of their 
life and the darkening effects of certain reflecting surfaces. 
The aluminium troughs on the window side of the central 
plenum duct house 100 5-ft. 80-watt “new warm white ” 
hot cathode lamps; those on the other side of the duct, 196 
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“new warm white ” cold cathode lamps. The cold cathode 
lamps are in pairs, end to end, but the use of “ turn back ” 
electrodes gives the appearance of one continuous light 
source. The electrodes of the hot cathode lamps are con- 
cealed by spun aluminium end-covers finished to match 
the aluminium troughing. 

Transformers for the cold cathode lamps (each trans- 
former supplies four lamps) and instant-start control gear 
for the hot cathode lamps (in groups of two or four sets 
of twin-lamp gear) are housed in the ceiling void—the 
former over flat areas of ceiling, the latter near the window 
wall. Access panels are provided near each group of 
equipment, and special precautions were taken to prevent 
over-heating of the control gear. 

The lighting of the drawing office is controlled during 
daylight by two photo-electric cell units on the roof. They 
face north and each is set to regulate automatically a 
separate section of the lighting when a predetermined low 
level of daylight is reached. As the daylight fades the 
lighting farthest away from the windows is switched on; 
as it fades still further, the lighting nearest the windows is 
brought into operation. When the daylight improves, the 
lighting installation is automatically switched off in the 
reverse sequence. 
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~ -LUMINIUM CURTAIN WALLING 





Constructional details—on the right, 
a section through the north facade; 
on the left, enlarged sections at points 
A, B, C and D, showing the detailed 
construction of the composite sus- 
pended ceiling of the drawing-office, 
which provides lighting, supple- 
mentary heating and sound absorption. 
(Drawings by kind permission of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects.) 
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Offices at Peterborough (continued) 


THE BOARD ROOM.—Panelled and 
furnished in black bean, with curtains 
of black, gold, silyer and lime stripes. 
Background lighting is from cold 
cathode lamps concealed by the 
cornice. Direct lighting over the table 
comes from a specially designed fitting 
comprising 12 60-watt tungsten lamps 
in spun-aluminium reflectors. Over 
pin-up boards (not seen in photograph) 
is a fluorescent fitting with a louvred 
cover. 


THE ENTRANCE HALL,—Partly lined with 
marble, with a hard-wearing floor of granite 
and sound-absorbing “Copenhagen” panelling 
(seen on right). The tiled mural at the end of 
the passage is by Nicholas Vergette; its colours 
are grey-blue and oatmeal. Lighting is by 16 carrie 
spun-brass ceiling fittings, each housing a 
40-watt tungsten lamp. Fixed just below ceiling 
level, they light the ceiling itself as well as 
giving direct light through their central aper- 
tures. The tiled mural is lit by a spotlight in 
a spun-brass reflector fixed to the ceiling. 
THE MAIN STAIRCASE is lit by vertical 
fluorescent wall fittings—to keep the light 
source lower than ceiling height. 


The 


and 


THE MANAGING DIREC- 
TOR’S OFFICE.—Panelled 
in coco wood, with furniture 
of black bean, curtains in 
brown and silver, and a 
dark-green carpet. General 
lighting is from cold cathode 
lamps concealed by the 
cornice, Local lighting is 
provided by two standard 
lamps. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


$-ft fluorescent lamp 


Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd. have installed at their 
Enfield factory a new automatic plant, the first in this 
country, for the large-scale manufacture of 8-ft. fluorescent 
lamps. Upon arrival at the factory the glass tubes have first 
to be washed and a larger washing tunnel has been installed 
to deal with the 8-ft. tubes. After drying, the tubes are con- 
veyed automatically to the coating room where they are 
flooded from the top with jets of fluorescent material in 
fluid suspension. Sixty-three tubes are dealt with at one time 
by this method. From the coating room the tubes pass 
through a baker and down a long conveyor for end-cleaning 
and inspection. The new roller-baker and conveyor, capable of 
handling several thousand 8-ft. tubes every day, was designed 
and built by the Machine Building Department at Enfield. 

On the sealing machine the stem assemblies are sealed 
in at both ends of the tube. This stem assembly, which also 
carries the cathodes, is manufactured on a high-speed auto- 





The coated tubes are dried and passed through a baker 
and then down a long conveyor for end-cleaning and 
inspection. 


On this sealing- 
in machine the 
stem assemblies 
are sealed in, 
first at one end 
and then at the 
other end of 
the tube. 



















From the sealing machine the tubes are carried by 
conveyor to the finishing unit consisting of the auto- 
matic pump, the capping machine and finally the ager. 


matic unit which is one of the most up-to-date of its kind 
and with one other similar machine manufactures the bulk 
of the requirements for the entire factory. From the sealing 
machine the tubes are carried by conveyor to a 
finishing unit consisting of an automatic pump, capping 
machine and ager. A massive group of machines has been 
newly installed for the 8-ft. lamps and, to facilitate handling, 
a — gallery has been constructed on which the operators 
stand. 

The “ Atlas ” 8-ft. lamp is available in ‘“ White,” ““ Warm 
White,” “ Daylight” and “ Natural” colours. A leaflet 
giving details of the performance of the lamp and also of 
batten fittings to accommodate them is available. The price 
of the 8-ft. lamp is 25s. 


Operated working platforms 


Anderston Clyde (Engineers) Ltd., Pitt Street, Glasgow, 
C.2., announce a new range of working aids, a series of 
platforms designed to get men safer and quicker to jobs 
normally requiring the erection of conventional type scaf- 
folds or hazardous use of ladders. The “Spaceman” is a 
hydraulic platform which collapses to pass through normal 
doorways, and can be moved quite easily between closely 
placed machines, and into lifts, giving access to heights up 
to 40 ft. very speedily. Constructed from telescopic hydraulic 
rams, this machine is fitted with a novel feature which allows 
for optional rotation of the platforms. Two other platforms 
in this series are intended primarily for use in assembling 
and m@ntaining aircraft. 


Fluorescent lamps 


As from May 31, the Ekco range of fluorescent lamps 
will be extended to include the 125-watt 8-ft lamp which will 
be available in “ White,” “ Warm-white,” ‘ Daylight” and 
“Natural.” This lamp is suitable for industrial and com- 
mercial installations where long continuous lines of high 
efficiency lighting are required. The list price is 25s. 





Trunking 


The common practice of adopting the trunking system 
of installing fluorescent lighting in modern factories and 
offices, has resulted in the development by Siemens Bros. and 
Co., Ltd. of “ Sieline” trunking which embraces a number 
of exclusive features. Reflectors slide along the trunking 
to the positions required by a particular task, and extra 
lampways may be added or removed or re-sited with the 
minimum of time and expense. The basic sections of 
“*Sieline ” trunking are interchangeable one with another and 
are reversible end to end. All lamp control-gear is fully 
accessible and on view by removing snap-on top covers. 
Devoid of any complicated assembly procedure and spring- 
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loaded gadgets, checked installation time per lampway is 
12 minutes. The trunking is delivered on site in an advanced 
stage of assembly, and the customer is provided with a simple 
plan of installation. 


Tungsten lamp industrial fitting 


Rowlands Electrical Accessories Ltd. announce a new 
range of fittings known as “ Reflectortight ” fittings suitable 
for use in corrosive atmospheres and in food manufacturing 
industries. In heavily dust-laden atmospheres the fitting can 
be cleaned by hosing. The top entry member is of cast 
silicon-alloy to which is bolted a porcelain body into which 
a heavy gauge aluminium reflector is screwed. ere is a gas- 
tight and dust-tight joint between the top member and the 
body and a bonded cork gasket between the body and the 
reflector. The mouth of the reflector is sealed by means of 
a heavy section pressed heat resisting glass dome. The fitting 
is available for 100-, 200- and 300-watt lamps with dis- 
persive reflectors and in the 100-watt size with a concen- 
trating reflector. The price varies between 50s. and 160s. 


Sodium lamp 


A new 140-watt sodium lamp developed by the General 
Electric Co., Ltd. embodies a novel form a construction in 
which the inner arc tube and outer jacket are combined into 
a complete lamp. At a list price of £3 19s, the new integral 
sodium lamp compares favourably in cost with existing 140- 
watt lamps (inner and jacket) priced at £4 18s. complete, 
and will effect a marked saving in the initial lamp cost for 
streetlighting installations. The redesigned arc tube, with 
special heat shields, in conjunction with the integral vacuum 
jacket, gives about 10 per cent. increase in light output for 
the same current consumption. The integral vacuum jacket 
protects the arc tube completely from the effects of atmo- 
spheric humidity and thereby ensures positive starting 
throughout life. Dimensions of the new integral lamp are 
identical with existing 140-watt lamps with detachable 
jackets and the two types are directly interchangeable. The 
electrical characteristics of the new lamp enable standard 
140-watt control gear to be used. The initial efficiency of 
the new lamp (at 100 hours) is 80 Im/w, which corresponds 
to a light output of 11,200 lumens, and the average efficiency 
throughout life is 70 Im/w, which is equivalent to an average 
light output of 9,800 lumens. 


200-watt fluorescent lamp 


A new fluorescent lamp giving double the light output 
of present lamps of similar length has just been announced 
by the General Electric Company of America. The lamp is 
eight feet in length, two and one-eighth inches in diameter 
and rated at 200 watts. The increased jight output results 
from a series of lengthwise grooves along one side of the 
lamp which increase the area of the lamp surface, the higher 
wattage at which the new lamp operates, and from the more 
effective use of energy within the lamp. Loss of energy 
within a fluorescent lamp is caused chiefly by absorption in 
the mercury vapour within the lamp; the grooves in the new 
lamp constrict the area within the tube, and since the radia- 
tion has less distance to travel more of it survives to be 
turned into useful light. The light output from the new 
jamp is somewhat directional, the parts of the lamp above 
and below the grooves being rather brighter than the 
sides. It is understood that shorter lamps employing the 
same principle will be available later. 





Situations 


Vacant 


JUNIOR SALES REPRESENTATIVE required for the Birming- 
ham area by old established Electric Lamp Manufacturers. 
Applicants must be of good appearance and really keen to 
develop a selling career. Prospects are excellent. Apply 
with full details to Box No. 919. 

Ekco-Ensign Electric Ltd. have vacancy in their London 
Office for LiGHTING ENGINEER. He should be well educated 
and conversant with modern lighting methods. Apply Senior 
Lighting Engineer, 45, Essex Street, W.C.2. 








Correspondence 


Church Lighting 


Dear Sir,— I have read with great interest the series of 
articles on Church Lighting in the June number of your 
journal. 

In planning lighting installations for new churches there 
is wide field for experiment, under the supervision of the 
architect who is designing the building, and who should, of 
course, be primarily responsible for all its fittings and equip. 
ment. Under this heading you have found some most 
attractive examples from abroad which have, perhaps, a 
good deal to teach us. For instance, they appear to be 
using a wider range of good light fittings than are at persent 
on the market in this country. 

Pendant fittings are, as the writer of the article on light. 
ing old churches evidently appreciates, still the generally 
approved use in gothic-style buildings of the Church of 
England, but we are constantly hampered by the poor variety 
of suitable fittings available. We deplore the “ period 
design” produced by some firms. Is this not a field for 
further study? 

The writer of this, article has rightly singled out the 
main grounds for our objection to concealed lighting systems 
in aisled gothic (and gothic revival) buildings—although we 
grant that a real success has occasionally been achieved, 
They are (i) the theatrical effects which the less experienced 
contractor tends to produce; (ii) the painful strain imposed, 
not only—as your writer suggests—on the preacher, but 
more seriously on the Celebrant at the altar, in those parts 
of the service in which he has to face west and cannot see 
his congregation, or concentrate, for the glare of the light 
in his eyes; (iii) the excessively strong and even lighting 
from the west, which is not the normal angle of sunlight, 
and which deforms the delicately balanced light and shade 
pattern which is the essence of gothic detail. There is the 
added point that, in an old church, walling and wall sur- 
faces are often irregular; sometimes, also, a structure many 
centuries old is unavoidably stained by damp, and the deco- 
rative surface interrupted by fragmentary remains of 
medieval mural paintings. None of these factors contribute 
to make such buildings, in our opinion, suitable for a high 
intensity from roof level. 

Reference should be made, in all cases where the lighting 
of a Church of England church is proposed, to “The 
Installation of Electricity in Churches: Recommendations 
and Conditions,” Church House Bookshop, Great Smith 
Street, S.W.1. (Price 1s.) 

F. I. G. RAwLIns, 


Secretary, Central Council for 
the Care of Churches. 


London. 





Lighting Equipment at Harrogate 


(Continued from page 196) 


internal contacts. Within the lampholder aperture there is 
a rubber ceiling ring, which again prevents the ingress of 
moisture down the outside of the lampholder cap. It can be 
used many times without deterioration, and the Jabour 
involved in erecting and dismantling is very much reduced 
against the accepted type of individual moulded lamp 
ena Another type with E. S. lampholders was also 
snown. 

_ SouTH-EAsTERN ELEctRiciTy BoarD: A display cabinet 
incorporating a motor-driven shutter which varies te 
amount of light falling on the display area. A semi-trans- 
parent glass at an angle of approximately 45 deg. acts as 4 
mirror or a plain sheet of glass, depending upon the lighting 
conditions. 
display, on the bottom of the cabinet, the display is cleatly 
revealed, but when light is directed upwards only a ghos! 
reflection is shown of the display concealed above. Between 
the two extremes the top and bottom displays merg 
together. 
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When light is allowed to fall directly on to the F 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
of the 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


A.E.L Lamp and Lighting Co. 

J, Aikman and Co., Ltd. 

Aladdin Lighting Ltd. 

Allom Brothers Ltd. 

Aurora Lamps Ltd. 

Barlow and Young Ltd. 

T. Beadle and Co., Ltd. 

Benjamin Electric Ltd. 

City of Birmingham Education Depart- 
ment. 

Bolton Corporation Lighting Depart- 
ment. 

British Electric Lamps Ltd. 

British Electrical Development 
Association. 

British General Electric Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 
Johannesburg. 

British Optical Association. 

Cartwright, J. T. and Sons, Ltd. 

Central Electricity Authority. 

Chance Bros. and Co., Ltd. 

Claude Neon Lights of New Zealand 
Ltd. 

E, Clegg and Sons, Ltd. 

Courtney, Pope (Electrical) Ltd. 

Crompton Parkinson Ltd. 

R. and A. G. Crossland Ltd. 

Cryselco Ltd. 

George Davidson and Co., Ltd. 

Hubert Davies and Co., Ltd., Johan- 
nesburg. 

Dominec (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg. 

Docker Bros. 

Dodd and Oulton Ltd. 

Dorman and Smith Ltd. 

Downes and Davies Ltd. 

Drake and Gorham Wholesale Ltd. 

Eastern Electricity Board. 

Eastern Gas Board. 

East Midlands Electricity Board. 

Corporation of the City and Royal 
Burgh of Edinburgh. 

Edmundsons Electric Co., Ltd. 

E.G.S. Company Ltd. 

Ekeo-Ensign Electric Ltd. 

Electrical Components Ltd. 

Electric Lamp Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

= Street Lighting Apparatus Co., 

td. 


George Ellison Ltd. 

Engineering and Lighting Equipment 
Co., Lid. 

Engineeris:z Service Installations Ltd. 

Evans Electroselenium Ltd. 

—" Ready Co. (Great Britain) 


Falk, Stadelmann and Co., Ltd. 

Falks Electrical Supplies (S.A.) (Pty.) 
Ltd., Johannesburg. 

H. W. Field and Son Ltd. 


Foster Electrical Supplies Ltd. 

Fred Reynolds Ltd. 

B. French Ltd. 

Fulford Brown Bros. (1929) Ltd. 

Gas Council. 

General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Girdlestone and Co., Ltd. 

Donald Grant and Sons Ltd. 

Hailwood and Ackroyd Ltd. 

W. T. Hellaby and Co., Ltd. 

Heyes and Co., Ltd. 

S. H. Heywood and Co., Ltd. 

Hirst, Ibbetson and Taylor Ltd. 

Hivac Ltd. 

Holland House Electrical Co., 

Holophane Ltd. 

Humber Ltd. 

Hume, Atkins and Co., Ltd. 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
(Metals Division). 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
(Paints Division). 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
(Plastics Division). 

Inductive Appliances Ltd. 

J. A. Jobling and Co., Ltd. 

James Kilpatrick and Son Ltd. 

Knightshades Ltd. 

Linolite Ltd. 

Littlewoods Pools, Central Mainten- 
ance Department. 

Corporation of Liverpool. 

The Lodge Fittings Co., Ltd. 

London Electric Firm Ltd. 

London Electricity Board. 

Joseph Lucas Ltd. 

Luxram Electric Ltd. 

Marryat and Place Ltd. 

Merseyside and North Wales Elec- 
tricity Board. 

Metallic Seamless Tube Co., Ltd. 

Metropolitan-Vickers (S.A.) (Pty.) 
Ltd., Johannesburg. 

Midland Electric Installation Co. 

Midlands Electricity Board. 

Morgan Crucible Co., Ltd. 

Mortimer Gall and Co., Ltd. 

Municipal Electricity Department, 
Singapore. 

Neon Fluorescent 
Johannesburg. 

Nettle Accessories Ltd. 

New Era Lighting Industries (Pty.) 
Ltd., Johannesburg. 

Newey and Eyre Ltd. 

North-Eastern Electricity Board. 

North-Western Electricity Board. 

Oldham Corporation Street Lighting 
Dept. 

Oldham and Son Ltd. 

Philips Electrical Ltd. 


(S.A.) Ltd, 


S. A. Philips (Pty.) Ltd., Johannes- 
burg. 

F. H. Pride Ltd. 

Progress Electric Fitting Co. (Pty.) 
Ltd., Johannesburg. 

Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Albert E. Reed and Co., Ltd. 

Revo Electric Co., Ltd. 

John Riley and Son (Electrical) Ltd. 

J. Rivlin Ltd. 

Robinson, King and British Challenge 
Glazing Co., Ltd. 

Rogers, G. S. (Pty.) Ltd., Johannes- 
burg. 

Rowe Bros. and Co., Ltd. 

Rowlands Electrical Accessories Ltd. 

Satchwell and Gittings Ltd. 

James Scott and Co., Ltd. 

Siemens Brothers British (Pty.) Ltd. 
Johannesburg. 

Siemens Brothers and Co., Lid. 

Sign Components Ltd. 

Simplex Electric Co. 

Simplex Electric Co. 
Transvaal. 

S.M.D. Manufacturing Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 
Natal. 

Herman Smith Smithlite Ltd. 

Wm. Allan Smith and Co., Ltd. 

W. H. Smith and Co. (Electrical 
Engineers) Ltd. 

J. G. Sneath Ltd. 

South-Eastern Electricity Board. 

Southern Electricity Board. 

South of Scotland Electricity Board. 

South Wales Electricity Board. 

South-Western Electricity Board 

W. H. Stone and Co. (Cardiff) Ltd. 

Strand Electric and Engineering Co., 
Ltd. 

Strong Electric Corporation (Great 
Britain) Ltd. 

Wm. Sugg and Co., Ltd. 

Thermo-Plastics Ltd. 

Thorn Electrica) Industries Ltd. 

Thorn Electrical Industries 
Pty., Ltd., Johannesburg. 

F. W. Thorpe Ltd. 

Troughton and Young, Ltd. 

Tucker and Edgar Ltd. 

Verity’s Ltd. 

Walsall Conduits Ltd. 

J. Walton (Electrical) Ltd. 

Wardle Engineering Co., Ltd. 

J. M. Webber and Co., Ltd. 

Whitworth Electric Lamp Co., Ltd. 

Wokingham Plastics Ltd. 

A. J. Wright (Electrical) Ltd. 

Yorkshire Electricity Board. 

Z  oagggan Lamp and Supplies Co., 

td. 


(S.A.) Ltd., 


(S.A.) 
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... we get on with the 
job of plasttc shaping 
and fabricating—and 


get it done on time. 
We make light fittings of ‘ Perspex,’ 


U.P.V.C. and ‘ Darvic’ in whatever 
form, shape or size you want. And we deliver them to you on 
time, wherever you want them. We offer a complete service in 
shaping and fabricating these materials. We do a first-rate 
job of it. And we do it promptly. We could probably be a 


great help to you—write to us or telephone. 


Plastic shaping and fabricating 
— and deliveries on the dot 


TENAPLAS 


TENAPLAS LIMITED, UPPER BASILDON, NR. PANGBOURNE, BERKSHIRE. Telephone: Upper Basildon 333-6 
London Office: 37 THURLOE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7. Telephone: KNightsbridge 5211-5 
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|.E.S. Summer Meeting at Harrogate 
(Continued from page 188) 


In the final section of the paper the author described a 
number of solutions to different problems of interior light- 
ing. After bouquets for the new House of Commons (the 
building, not the inmates) and the Royal Festival Hall, as 
examples of completely successful integration of lighting 
with architecture, he compared two quite different treat- 
ments of similar shop interiors. Then he showed two con- 
trasting styles used for lighting a bar, and finally, by the 
aid of two views of the interior of a small church, he demon- 
strated how the intelligent use of directional lighting and 
contrast could reveal the form of architecture. 

The author ended on an optimistic note, saying that he 
felt confident that the trend of design was towards better 
lighting. He made a plea for many more “ lighting artists ” 
in the industry, so that it might seize the opportunities now 
presenting themselves for making a real contribution to 
aesthetics. 

Mr. Durrant made no attempt to read, or even to 
summarise, his paper. Instead he showed on the screen a 
lage number of colour slides of very attractive lighting 
installations, most of them taken in countries overseas, Then 
he demonstrated, on two stage sets of sitting rooms, many 
different methods of lighting such rooms with the great 
variety of fittings now available for the purpose. He asked 
members of the audience to judge these by the criteria he had 
laid down in his written paper. 

At the conclusion of this demonstration Mr. C. M. W. 
Phillips opened the discussion. Cheerfully ignoring the title 
of the paper he took the author to task for confining his 
attention to what he termed “ lighting for leisure.” He then 
said that it was always difficult to get the designer and the 
engineer to appreciate each other’s viewpoints, aims and 
difficulties. This point was emphasised by Mr. Penny, who 
added that it was part of the work of the I.E.S. to facilitate 
such mutual understanding. 

Dr. Ballin thought that Mr. Durrant’s paper and the one 
presented at the first session were complementary in their 
methods of approach. Dr. Strange had shown how a room 
and its lighting could be designed together to produce a 
pleasing effect; Mr. Durrant had taken a fixed interior and 
had provided a variety of effects by the use of different 
fittings. 

Mrs. E. B. Sawyer was loudly applauded when she asked 
that more attention should be paid to quality and less to 
cheapness. People soon tired of what was shoddy, she 
declared. 

Miss I. E. Jackson urged that there should not be too 
many fittings for the size of room, while Mr. Kemp referred 
to the difticulty created by the low ceilings so prevalent in 
modern houses. He asked manufacturers to remember that 
wires had to pass through the very slender tubes they 
provided, sometimes with rough ends that caused abrasion. 
Mr. E. T. Radford blamed the user rather than the designer 
lor the lack of good taste often noticeable in contemporary 
fittings. 

Mr. C. C. Smith pointed out that all the demonstrations 
had been carried through with one central ceiling point and 
WO socket outlets. Why, then, was there always such 
insistence on the need for more? 

This drew Mr. Durrant who, in his remarks at the close 
of the session, said that there should be as many socket out- 
kts as possible in order to provide flexibility. With regard 
‘0 quality. in this as in most things people got what they were 
prepared ‘9 pay for. He agreed with Mr. P. Smith that 
designers were born, not made, but proper training could 
greatly i rove natural talent. 


1.E.S. AQCTrvyil ies 


Nottingham Centre 


The Annual Ladies’ Evening, which has now become 
a tradition of the Centre, took place at the Welbeck Hotel 
on April 6, when over 120 members and guests were present. 
The proceedings were graced by the presence of the Lord 
Mayor, Councillor M. Mitson, and Lady Mayoress of the 
City of Nottingham and the Sheriff, Councillor W. E. 
Maltby and his lady; amongst the other distinguished guests 
were Mr. A. G. Penny (Vice-President of the Society) and 
Mrs. Penny; Mr. A. E. Burroughs (Administrator, United 
Oxford Hosptal) and Mrs. Burroughs and Mr. G. F. Cole, 
Secretary of the Society, and Mrs. Cole. 

The Chairman of the Centre, Mr. P. A. Moore, in pro- 
posing the toast of the Lord Mayor and City of Nottingham, 
said how delighted he was that this annual function, to 
which the members and their guests looked forward, was 
honoured again by the Civic Dignitaries, for it added con- 
siderable lustre to it. The Lord Mayor, in reply, said how 
glad he was to come, and reminded those present that he 
had attended the similar function last year when he was the 
Sheriff of the City. 

The toast of the Ladies was proposed in a very witty and 
racy manner by Mr. D. R. M. Hornsey, who delighted the 
company by his very appropriate remarks. Mrs. Moore, in 
an equally amusing manner, responded. 

The toast of the Society was ably proposed by Mr. Bur- 
roughs, who paid tribute to its work; Mr. Penny, in reply, 
thanked him for his kindly remarks and said it was a great 
pleasure to come to Nottingham again and see so many old 
friends. 


The annual dinner and dance of the Bath and Bristol 
Centre held on March 9. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


July 25th 
TRANSVAAL.—* Cold Cathode Lighting,” by N. Flekser. (At 
Room 95, Public Library, Johannesburg.) 8 p.m. 


September 26th 
TRANSVAAL.—Chairman’s Address. 
Africa Stand in Regard to Lighting ?” 

Library, Johannesburg.) 8 p.m. 


“Where Does South 
(At Room 95, Public 








LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


POSTSCRIPT By “Lumeritas ” 


A PROMINENT landmark has just made its appearance 
on the main London to Folkestone road near the 
old village of Farningham. It consists of a lattice steel 
tower 60 ft. high, at the top of which are mounted four 
lanterns, each equipped with three 80-watt fluorescent 
lamps. The tower is erected in the centre of a newly 
constructed roundabout and is, I believe, the first lighting 
unit of its kind to be installed on a road in this country. 
Tall towers supporting multiple light sources have been 
in use for some years in certain railway marshalling yards, 
and their use has been advocated for road lighting, but, 
until now, nothing has come of this suggestion. The 
Farningham roundabout is at the point where the Dartford 
to Sevenoaks road crosses the road carrying heavy, fast 
traffic to the coast, and where a number of accidents have 
occurred. Drivers will now receive warning a long way 
ahead that they are approaching this erstwhile danger spot 
and, now that a lead has been given, it may not be long 
before similar lighting towers appear elsewhere. 


It is just as well that 60-ft. lattice towers are not likely 
to be used as street lamp standards in built-up areas. 
There is outcry enough about the 25-ft. posts now used 
on main roads. The latest example of this occurred in a 
recent issue of a national Sunday newspaper which has 
been publishing a series of illustrated notes entitled “ Eye- 
sores.” The note which caught my eye was concerned 
with concrete lamp-posts, and it was headed by a drawing 
depicting the range of concrete street lamp standards 
exhibited at an A.P.L.E. conference in Folkestone. Refer- 
ring to the drawing, the author of the note said: “ Drive 
along a hundred miles of any main road and the mental 
image of the towns on the way will look something like 
this: not a kaleidoscope of streets but a collection of poles, 
with a new kind of unity-in-diversity, in that they all look 
awful.” Well, of course, it must be admitted that to see 
a sizeable bunch of assorted concrete lamp-posts erected 
side by side for convenience of inspection and comparison 
is apt to be somewhat “ off-putting.” In fact, I can hardly 
imagine a worse way of demonstrating these things than to 
assemble them as a sort of petrified forest, if the object 
was to win the approval of the more artistically minded 
“man in the street.” It is perhaps unfortunate that such 
an exhibition should happen to be visible to the general 
public. But it is unfair to say that the appearance of 
streets equipped with such posts bears a very close 
resemblance to that of the massed exhibits referred to, 
although whether the vista of a long, straight street, which 
necessarily includes a considerable number of posts, is an 
eyesore or not must remain a matter of opinion. Anyway, 
if we want the amenity of street lighting we must come 
to terms with the appearance of its appurtenances. This 
is not to say that we should unprotestingly accept any 
design of lamp-post that is functionally adequate, but | 
doubt if a street “ population ” of lamp standards has ever 
been, or will ever be, “a thing of beauty,” however the 


standards may be designed. And for street eyesores, the 
tapidly growing crop of television aerials is hard to beat! 


THERE has been a debate in the House about flashing 
direction indicators on cars—a subject on which | com 
mented nearly twelve months ago. Among the points [ 
mentioned was the unsuitable location of these lights on 
most of the cars which have them. This is one of the con- 
clusions in a report of the Road Research Laboratory 
which the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation quoted 
in the debate. Tests made by the Laboratory showed that 
the best position for these indicators is that normally 
occupied by the familiar semaphore arm, and that they 
should emit light forwards and backwards and send an 
appreciable amount of light at right angles. No conclusive 
evidence has been found in favour of flashing, rather than 
steady, indicator lights of equal intensity. The Laboratory 
made photometric tests of a number of commercially avail- 
able types of indicator and found very large differences 
between them. The output of the flashing indicators tested 
varied between three and 410 candelas, while the intensity 
of the only semaphore type of indicator tested was only 
one candela. Nevertheless, the semaphore arm was found 
to be practically as effective in daylight as the much 
brighter flashing “amber ear” and, had its brightness not 
been so low, it would probably have been much more 
effective at night. The report suggests that if a fixed type 
of indicator is used, i.e., “ amber ear,” not a semaphore 
arm, the daytime intensity should be of the order of 200 
candle power. This would probably be too great at night 
and might have to be reduced by a dimmer brought into 
action by the switch operating the vehicle lights. 


Mosr of my readers will have read in the daily Press 
of the recent accident on a Yorkshire road, which resulted 
in the death of all nine members of a wedding party when 
the car in which they were travelling collided with a motor- 
coach. The accident occurred at a left-hand bend where 
the electric street lights, which are carried on pylons, cross 
from what was the car’s near side of the road to the offside, 
that is to say, from the inside to the outside of the bend. 
Now this is standard practice in street lighting, but it I 
reported that the police think the driver of the car may 
have been confused by following the lights and so have 
driven on to the crown of the road—although the centre 
of the road is plainly marked by a white line. The only 
people who could directly establish or refute the theory 
that the street lighting may have been responsible for this 
very tragic accident are dead. But it is so important to 
know whether the conventional method of lighting bends 
can be misleading in any particular circumstances that It 
is to be hoped the validity of the police theory will be tested 
by any means short of incurring a similar accident. 











